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ABSTRACT 

A study of language and literacy activities and 
attitudes in a southern California bilingual community and the 
resulting development of more culturally relevant writing instruction 
for junior and senior high school students of that community is 
reported. The initial task was an ethnographic survey of the 
community, focusing on its language activities ana values. Four 
families were studied and compared, and the parents' perspectives 
examined. Based on these findings, appropriate writing activities 
were developed for this group and formulated into instructional 
modules, for which seminars were held to familiarise teachers with 
the materials and techniques. Modules were designed with content and 
activities relevant to students' everyday concerns and communication 
needs. The writing modules were then used in 3 junior high schools 
with 293 students. Evaluations of over 1,000 pre- and post*course 
writing samples showed a significant achievement gain during the 
period of the study. It is suggested that the pote:itial role of 
ethnography in instructional reform is great, providing a key to 
instructional, motivational, and sociocultural congruence in the 
classroom for both teachers and students. (kSE) 
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I. ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 




Research Plans and Execution 

After very conscientious review by NIE officers and 3 careful return to 
our. data we have substantially revised the first draft of the report and pro- 
vided more complete information in those areas requested by the reviewers* tfe 
have also clarified the relationship between our ethnographic work and the 
reorganisation of the writing curriculum represented by the modules used in 
our writing implementation plan* Also a substantial^revision, selection and 
addition of relevant body of literature has resulted in a more Cohesive 
theoretical frame to which our re^e^^rch attempts to relate* ' tfe are well aware 
that there may be profound philosophical differences among scholars who use 
qualitative methods, especially in the area of literacy and text manipulation. 
^•Our particular approach and theoretical assumptions presented in the original 
proposal which was awarded the contract, have definite bearing on the method 
for data collection, analysis and for our statements on practice and policy 
resulting fr(Ha our study, tfe hope that our particular perspective, which has 
been helpful and valid in a variety of research contexts related to literacy, 
becomes also helpful here to those who want to better understand the processes 
involved in the acquisition, of writing skills for ethnolinguistic minority 
students* 

The research tasks mandated in the contract were fourt 

Task 1: To conduct an ethnographic study of language and literacy 

activities in the community and/or possible future work settings 
of junior high and/or senior high 

Task 2: To develop instructional, writing activities derived from infor- 
mation gathered in the ethnographic study. 

Task 3; To submit for approval by the Project Officer the proposed 



procedures for Implementing and evaluating the Instructional 
activities and to carry out the approved procedures. 

Task 4:. To describe the Instructional activities and to discuss In 

detail how the ethnographic Information derived from the study 
was used In the development of those activities. 

Part Il'of this manuscript: The Ethnography of Writing In Non-School Set- 
tings; FormSy Functions and Values of Literacy^ Is Intended to fulfill our 
contractual responsibilities In response to Task 1. This part Includes addl- 
tlonal ethnographic material presented as part of the development of writing 
activities "^for the classroom* In response to Task 2y we have written Part 
III* Our response to Task 3» which was delivered and approved by Dr* 
Mlyamura^ the NIE project officer^ Is attached at the end In Appendix A 
"Revised Procedures for Implementing and Evaluating Instructional Activities/* 

Finally, In response to our contractual obligations for Task 4, we have writ- 

. 

ten specific comments Integrated In^ the analysis of the Implementation of 

. ^* 

tArltlng Instruction , Part II and III, and we have summarized the highlights of 
our response In Part IV* 

Our research team consisted of two co-prlnclpal Investlgatjrs, Dr* H* T. 
Trueba (SDSU) and Dr* Luis Moll (UCSD), a field coordinator, Dr* Stephen Dlaz,^ 
and a school coordinator, Ms* Rosa Diaz* Additionally, we had various 
research assistants, and» although not funded by the NIE; twelve teachers 
doing the research with us as part of their graduate training* These teachers 
worked In three junior high schools: four at Southwestern, two at Montgomery, 
and six at Castle Park* Each of these teachers was" Involved In courses and 
rigorous training sessions that familiarized them with ethnographic research* 
Each of the twelve teachers (all female) were to develop. Implement and docu~ 
ment the Implementation process of six modules* The result was that, with 293^ 



students (almost 25 students per teach&i.. -^.i six modules each^ ^ hav,e over 
1000 written pieces to analyze (not all students wrote all six modules)* 

J- 

More specifically » our design required long and persuasive meetings with 
principals, parents, teachers, and youngsters* There were two parallel 
efforts that were carried on throughout the research period; one, the ethno- 
graphic study of the community, and the other, the study and implementation of 
writing instruction* We will briefly discuss our strategies to pursue both 
ef f orts\ 

The community ethnographic study was carried on from tlie very first day 
of our contract, and continued to guide the. school efforts and the analysis of 
ddta^ gathered In school* brs* ^Trueba and Diaz, with the assistance of gradu- 
ate students, gathered information on the organization of the community, its 
social composition, its demographic trends, and, more significantly, on the 
family life of junior high students* A special interest led the researchers 
to the role of parents in the process of literacy acquisition* It was, 
indeed, through the research conducted in the homes that we gained an under- 
standing ^of the iorms and functions of written communication among Hispanics, 

t- H 

their schooling, and their adaptation to the new social order represented by 
^school* Part II that follows summarizes the results of our ethnographic 
study* 'The^^focus of the study was in the forms, functions and values of 
literacy* 

/ 

The dtudy of wr;lting instruction and our efforts to retrain teachers and, 
with their help, develop more effective writing instructional activities, 
^'represents the more substantial and engaging part of our contract* V« can 
distinguish the following steps: 



\% Visit to schools, school principals, teachers and other person-* 
nel. - ^ ^ ^ . 

2. Structure of orientation sessions to potential teacher partici- 
pants in our research project. 

3. ' Final selection of the twelve teachers. 

4. Organization of training sessions and exposure to writing 
instruments, instructional techniques and evaluation devices. 

5. Intensive exposure to the social reality of the student via 
ethnographic information presented by ethnographers and 
parents . 

6. Institutional support given by SDSU in the form of credit 
to twelve teachers and a small stipend to .defray tuition ^ 
expenses. 

7. Actual Implementation bf six modules, intercalating additional 
exposure to eti^nographic information in between modules, ethno* 
graphic research techniques and an opportunity to document eth- 
nographically the process of writing as it occurred in the 
classroom. 

^ 8. Begular training and inservice sessions offered to twelve 
teachers in our field office. 

9. Dr. Diaz s effbrts to assist teachers in the organization of 
new classroom activities,' this making available to teachers his 
ethnographic knowledge. 

10* Completion of the implementation of all six modules. 

11. .Ahalysis of outcomes, including teachers'" ethnographic 

d^counts, journals and students' written production. 

12. Holistic analysis of modules 1 and 6» as well as holistic 
analysis of the pre-* and post-^tests conducted in the schools 
regularly. 



In the analysis of outcomes (which will require a great deal more time 
for completion) we have: (1) identified a substantial difference in the per- 
formance of those students who completed the six experimental modules from the 
pre' to the^post'test. The analysis focuses on the process which triggered 
^the improvement of writing instruction. In fact,' task four of this contract; 
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tiie explanation of bow ethnographic research was helpful In the development 
and Implementation of better writing curriculum, will be fulfilled by discuss-* 
Ing In detail the nature of the new Instructional process* 

* Part III (Training Teachers and the Implementation of Writing Instruc- 
tion), discusses the twelve steps listed above and provides specific examples 
of the effectiveness of the writing modtiles Inspired by ethnographic me^Iiods - 
atid Information* This part speaks for Itself and constitutes the ciore of the 
present report* The last part. Part IV (The Relationship of Ethnography to 
^ the Implementation of Writing Curriculum), Is an attempt to articulate the 
highlights of our findings and their implications for educational practice and 
policy* 

Our conceptual approach has Indeed profound Implications for an under-* 
standing of the nature of literacy and the acquisition ot writing skills for 
ethnollngulstlc minority students* Going beyond the surface skills of coding 
and decoding, effective writing entails the manipulation of complicated, 

0 ^ ■ • 

dndependenc and complex symbolic systems (linguistic, social political, 
Intra-lnstltutlonal, etc*) dananded In many academic activities* 

Some ot our findings may have serious implications for the training of 
'teachers* We can document the arduous process of making teachers (through 
their personal involvement in getting ethnographic information 'on students) 
i^i^^'of the social reality of the ethnic children, and of these childrsn's 
undiscovered taleats* Ethnographic Inquiry did, not stop at the simple level 
of contributing new data to build a newr curriculum; it helped to shape teach- 
ers' judgements on students and to construct new learning environments- more 
suitable to the minority learner* ' ^ _ 




' Another possible consequence of our study, concerning the current prob- 
lems of unemployment and illiteracy, is the realiaation that in order to qual- 
ify for certain jobs, it is necessary to manipulate the very soci^al systems 
represented by the school, and to deal witli these systems (employment agen- 
cies, bankSj, hpspttals, grocery stores, etc*, etc*) through' text (just the ^ 
same as in school)* The minority learner often does not get the needed expo- 
sure to '^foreign'* institutions and the '^unknown" modu s opeirandi of these 
institutions fixcept through school* The very economic survival, i*e*, the 
obtaining of employment and the successful communication with people from pub- 
lie institutions, banks, stores, employment agencies, etc*, depends on the 
successful acquisition of the writing skills provided by schools* This may 
not be the case for mainstream Anglo Americans; but it seems that for the eth-* 
nic families, schools 'continue to have a dramatic impact dn their economic, 
social and political life* The implications of school input vis-a-vis the 
urgent problems of economic development across countries should invite a revi- 
sion of literacy programs for adults in the United States and abroad* 

I 

other implications of the present study deal with possible misconceptions 
of curricular reform* The onus of achieving academically has been placed oit 
the learner* Our theoretical approach using Vygotsky's aone^of proximal 
development via ethnograpliic inquiry leads us to 'believe that in order for the 
learner to became more actively involved and motivated to participate in 
learning activities ^ he/she must be able to determine the what and the how of 
learning with the help of an expert (an adult) or a more knowledgeable peer* 
It is not enough to impor^new curricula on students; it is imperative that 
teachers and students discover more effective organizational structure pf the 

■ • . ■ \ ■ . 
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learning activities. Our module Implementation Is a clear example of ^thls 
strategy. Not only the actual learning occurs more efficiently, but the 
resulting learning environment tends to have sustained effects for students; 
I.e., they learn to learn, tfe will discuss these Is sues In our conclusion. 

In this Introductory part, however, we must outline the basic theoretical 
assumptions that guided our effort. A more detailed discussion of these con* 
ceptual foundations Is presented In the attached volume (partially funded 
under our contract) entitled '^Advances In Literacy: The Ethnography of Ifirlt- 
t@^ Communication.'' This volume also has Important contributions from other 
members of our research team and from other colleagues Ln the field of 
literacy (please see the Introduction to the volume). 

Review of Relevant Literature ^ 

It 

It Is obvious that ethnographic approaches. In their various forms, 
characterized by different theoretical and methodological biases, have become 
a powerful Instrument In educational research^ particularly when this research 
Is focused on multicultural settings and ethnollngulstlc minority students. 
Their well-established tradition has seen soclollngulstlc pioneer studies on 
the processes of communication (Ervln-Trlpp, 1964; Gumpera & Hyraes^ 1964; . 
Hymes, 1964, 1967) on the de^^crlptlons of messages as manifestations of codes 
of behavior (Frake, 1962, 1964),' and 1- he structure of social Interaction 
(Gar^lnkel,' 1967; Mehan, 1978). 

Ethnographic methods as applied to the study of school populations and 
Instructional act^ltles have yielded important contributions that help us 
understand the nature and the* organization of behavior In learning settings. 

12 
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Erlckson, for example (1976, 1979), showed us how to adapt traditional ethno- 
graphic methods to the study of schools and classrooms* Splndler (1974), Wol- 
cott (1967, 1973), Spradley (1979), and Ogbu (1980-81) among others, emphasize 
the holistic unifying nature of a "gentxine" ethnography* Scrlbner and Cole 
(1973, 1981) and Cole and Scrlbnei* (1974) have advanced productive ethno- 
graphic approaches In the study of literacy using a soclohlstorlcal psycholog- 
ical perspective* While the debate about what constitutes a "genuine" ethnog- 
raphy, and the, legitimate theoretical 3lhd methodological diversity continues, 
ethnographers across disciplines engage themselves In activities remarkably 
similar In search for a better understanding of social behavior In context , 
making Inferences and Interpretations of cumulative communicative (llng^ilstlc, 
parallngulstlc, l^lneslc) cues* Context Is Identified by monitoring the. 
development of communicative activities seen by ethnographers as observable, 
"externally definable", sequentlally*l Inked chains of meaning shared and 
exchanged by Interacting participants (Trueba, 1981)* Cognitive psychology, 
llngxiistlcs and political science have adapted their theoretical constructs 
and engaged In ethnographic educational research with different goals and 
assumptions (see J* Green' recent review of current research projects funded 
by NIE, 1982)* And yet these disciplines have used similar ethnographic tech- 
nlques for getting at the processes of teaching and leairnlng! video- and 



audio-tape analys:(s, observations, recordings and Inferenclng techniques* 



What .ethnographic research begins to explore successfully In educational 
settings In' the complex structure of the Instructional process; the comple* 
mentlng roles and responsibilities of teacher and students, the attribution of 
meaning to messages, the participation levels, the group boundaries, the cul- 
tural congruence of patterns of communication, the zones of proximal 
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development and the conditions necessary to maximize the transfer of knowledge 
and of cognitive skills • 

Writing research, particularly if focused on the skills required to arti* 
culate ideas in text, is uniquely complicated* The last decade has placed the 
political spotlight on "functional illiteracy" as a disease to be eradicated » 
with little concern for its meaning, and the need to define the socio-economic 
and cultural contexts of literacy in a pluralistic society* Indeed, ethnic, 
linguistic and class differences share unevenly in the benefits of knowing how 
to deal with written text; but we do not know the distribution of these bene- 
fits, nor do we know touch on the nature of the reading and writing processes 
as they interplay with sociocultural and motivational factors* Is illiteracy 
the cause of poverty, or poverty the cause of illiteracy? Szwed (1981, pp* 
14-15) has alluded to the basic problem of fully understanding literacy before 
answering questions about the social meaning of literacy, levels for perfor- 
mance, and its distribution among populations* It is likely that literacy is 

'J- 

a different phenomenon in diverse sociocultural contexts for different popula- 
tions* We must describe literacy as it is found in its contextual frame* 
Cazden (1974), Mehan (1978, 1981) and others argue that classroom behaviors 
cannot be understood by simply codifying and quantifying them* 

"The Ethnography of Communication'*, edited by Gumperz and Hymes in 1964 
(special issue of the American Anthropologist) , created a new descriptive sci- 
ence in which language analysis was used to study communicative codes* For 
ethnographers, the search for an "emic" or an insider^s view of cultural -real* 
ity was pursued with the general understanding that the language studies were 
"holistic**, etSnographically based, and focused on communicative processes* 

14 
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The truly dynamic aspects of communicative behavior led to Issues of the 
role of participants y and differences In behavior due to their personalities ^ 
culLure^ and other non-llngulstlc factors* The form and function of language 
was seen as flexible and changeable by unique contextual elements* Addltlbnal 
significance was given to the cross-ctiltural validity of non-verbal patterns 
of communication (parallngulstlc and klneslc primarily)* The norm for judging 
appropriate linguistic bciiavlor was the "speech community", not a "standard 
form of the language*" As a result of this frame of reference several Issues 
were examined: What communicative events exist In a comunlty? What are 
their components? What relationships exist between them? How do they wore, 
generally and In exceptional cases? Soclollngulstlc competence, defined 3ls 
the capacity to generate and Interpret appropriately linguistic messages In 
given social contexts, was a notion adapted to language assessment or perfpr- 
mance of slnjgle persons* The focus was on the abilities that must be mastered 
' 2yond those of producing and Interpreting correct gramftiatlcal structures In 
order to be a recognized functional member of the community, one that knows 
nuances of a language, l*e., not only what may be said, but also what should 
and shotildn't be said, and when and where* 

Dell Hymes (1964, 1967, 1976 and 1981b) has consistently advocated the 
application of ethnography of .communication to Instructional settings In order 
to better understand students' performance* Central to the ethnography of 
commttnlcatlon Is the .notion of communicative competence (CookH^umperz & Gum-^ ' 
perz, 1981; Philips, 1983)* Not only must one know how to generate communica- 
tive behaviors, but also how to generate culturally and sltuatlonally 
appropriate behaviors In order to participate In social Interactions. 
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Communicative competence In writing Is based on both linguistic and cul- 
tural knowledge* Utilizing an ethnographic research design for writing 
Instructional settings can be Instrumental In gaining an Indepth understanding 
of the writing process* • One of the more Important areas of current research 
Is the one found In ctiltural congruence between teacher and students In the 
Instructional setting* Several studies have focused on the teacher/student 
ethnic match/mismatch variable (Mohatt & Erlckson, 1981); Carrasco, 1981) with 

^ 

new Insights that evolved as a direct result of observational techniques used 
to examine the dynamics of communicative Interaction* 

Based on the pioneer efforts of Guiuperz and Hymes (1964)^ some scholars 
have applied ethnographic methods to educational problems^ especially to prob- 
lems related to the generation and Interpretation of text* This approach led 
to the examination of various facets of the communication through text as a 
holistic unit of activities* Trueba & Wright (1980-81, 1981), Green (1982), 
and others have sunaoarlzed some ethnographic research In schools* (See also 
Trueba, Guthrie & Au, 1981)* But there Is no significant body of literature 
on the ethnographic study of writing* Pioneer efforts In this direction are 
enthusiastically welcome* 

An ethnographic approach emphasizing the role of practitioners of poten- 
tial productivity In writing research Is "ethnographic monitoring" (Carrasco, 
1981; Erlckson, 1976; Hymes, 1981a, 1981b)* Relevant classroom phenomena and 
the needs and concerns of the classroom participants are Identified on the 
basis of prior research and In consultation with school staff* The salient 
feature of this research approach Is a genuine collaborative relationship 
between the researchers and the practloners (Carrasco, 1981; Florid & Walsh, 

IS 
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1981; HymeSf 1974)* Ethnographic monitoring .Is especially useful In obtain- 
ing: (1) the analysis of reading and writing skills as a means of discovering 
new phenomena^of functional relevance"new relationships among variables and 
systematic properties (Carrasco^ 1981; Erlckson^ 1978; Hymes» 1981a; Trueba & 
Wright, 1981i Trueba et al», 1981); and (2) a structural analysis of reading 
and writing events as components of a single process (Mehan's Constitutive 
ethnography/' 1978) • 

Some scholars (constltlve ethnographers) stress the Importance of gather- 
ing retrievable ethnographic^ data » employing audio or videotape » or film for 
examining Interactions extensively and repeatedly^ often frame by frame 
(McDermott, 1976; Mehan, 1978)» For Instance, the audlotaplng or videotaping 
of the classroom teachers as they Interact with their trainers, their peers, 
and their students , can provide ample opportunity for analysis of their rou* 
tine patterns of behavior through several models of analysis* 

Constitutive studies operate on the Interactional premise that social 
facts are created by the social structures (Clcourel, Jennings^ S* Jen- 
nings, Lelter, Mackay, Mehan & Roth, 197A; Garflnkel & Sacks, 1970; Scheflen, 
1972)* This Implies an analysis of the entire course of Interaction* among 
participants In social events • The unit of analysis for constitutive studies 
is an event which, in turn. Is composed of activities* Events are constella** 
tlons of verbal and nonverbal behaviors made manifest In practical clr- 
cumstances* Since the organization of events Is socially constructed, 
researchers attempt to locate this structuring in the words of gestures of the 
participants as a ''cohort's situated accomplishment" (Mehan, 1978; Mehan & 
Wopd, 1975; Garflnkel & Sacks, 1970)* Constitutive ethnographers then seek to 

■ 17 , 



Insure that the structurt^ they se^ In events and activities Is the same as the 
structure that orients the participants (Garflnkel & Sacks, 1970; Mehan, 
1978)» Following the work of Philips (1972 & 1983), as well as that of Au and 
Jordan (1981), and Mohatt arid Erlckson ('1^81), the variation In Instructional 
arrangements of Interaction is referred to as "participant structures*'* That 
Is, through the process of socially mediated regulation, event and activity 
participants create contexts for communlcatlbn* Constitutive ethnography can 
be applied to the study of writing as we analyze the structure of >rrltlng 
events and the various 'activities that Integrate the process of writing* But 
before we pursue this application of a particular theoretical and methodologl' 
cal ethnographic approach. It Is Important to advance some notions and under- 

standings about literacy and specifically the acquisition of writing skills 

* * 
which are commonly accepted In current thinking* ^ 

^ Our review of the literature will focus, primarily on the sources (espe- 
cially the most recent) dealing with literacy and writing* Some discussions 
of ethnographic research, particularly as it applies to the study of ethno- 
llngulstfc minorities in schools (their achievement and overall performance) 
is a so relevant here, because we believe that one of the obstacles to the 
acquisition of literacy skills in linguistically different children is related 
with the reward system associated with schooling in general, and with the 
relatively diminished opportunity that such children have to acquire and exer- 
cise the very skills needed for academic success (writing skills involving* 
cognitive, linguistic, and socloctiltural knowledge and experience* 
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Many scholars » particularly coming from the anthropological cross-* 
■ * 

cultural corner of the social sciences^ have challenged a single^ 
universally-valid concept of literacy (Cook-Gumperz & Gumperz, 1981; Heath, 
1980; Scribner & Cole; 1981; Szwed, 1981; and many others) • The strong sup- 
port for a pluralistic notion of literacy has important implications for 
modern conceptions of the relationships between forms/ functions of literacy 
and societal organization* The possible coexistence of diverse types of 
literacies in different languages for a single society is indeed possible, 
and, in fact, it has been docximented in the case of the Vai of Vest Africa 
(Sribner & Cole, 1978, 1981) • 

If the forms and functions of specific types of literacy are determined 
by the contextual socioctiltural, political and economic characteristics of a 
society and by the agreed-upon use of a language or languages for specific 
communicative purposes, the greatest potential of literacy research must be 
found in the use of methodologies that have a recognized instrument value for 
getting at the contexttial characteristics* This position suitable for getting 
at the contexttial characteristics, is taken by Qgbu (1980), Scollon and Scol* 
Ion (1979, 1981), Szwed (1981), Woods-Elliott and Hymes (1980), and many oth- 
ers reviewed by Woods*>Elliott and Hymes(1980)* f 

The discussions about literacy in general do not quite do justice to the 
specific processes 'involved in writing, i*e*, in generating text, which are 
essentially different from those processes involved in reading text* If 
research on the writing side of the literacy coin has been neglected, the 
pragmatic implications of this neglect are still more serious; teachers naed 
help in increasing the effectiveness of writing instruction* To increase this 
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ef fectlveness, Frederlcksen and Dominic have recently called our attention to 
the nature of the writing process as a purposive, con textual i2ed and meaning- 
ful action with expected consequences (Fredericksen & Dominic, 1981, pp* 1-^ 
20)* The antecedents of the actual generation of text, tHe expression of 
ideas through written text, and the reviews or editing of text, each have sets 
of complex interactive processes which are in turn affected by what the per-, 
sons know about the topic, the language used, the audience for ;fhom the piece 
is written, and the expected outcomes of the time/energy investment in writ- 
ing* At the heart of the problems in understanding the writing process is the 
complex Issue of communication across sor ^1, cultural and educational boun** 
daries* The meaning of the written text will be constructed by the reader 
within the social, cultural and educational constraints which are part of the 
context* 

Like many other groups undergoing rapid social change, migrants find 
themselves in the process of having to change their value system, their social 
organization and their communication patterns in order to survive ecocfomi** 
cally* Consequently, literacy demands in tbe second language become stronger 
and impact deeply the family^s life sijyle, its relation^ship with the school, 
and the distribution of roles and responsibilities among family members* Many 
scholars have recognized such an impact (Goody, 1968a, 1968b; Goody & Watt, 
1968; Inkeles & Smith, 1974; Scribner & Cole, 1981)* Woods-Elliott and Hymes 
eloquently summarized this point* 

7 

No longer can approaches to teaching the skills of literacy rest on 
a narrow notion of how people, societies, and cooniunities value 
literacy and a narrow view of the rtfle it plays in their world*** 
New studies which do more than survey reading age scores, standards 
of writing, ability and levels of schooling reached as^'measures of 
literacy and the criteria upon which literacy policy is to be made* 
(1980^ pp* 12-20) 
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This is precisely what; th* ethnography of communication is Intended to 

accomplish and what general ethnographers have also aimed at» some with more 

success than others^ Ogbu (1980) points at the school the key institution 

both perpetuating the myth that literacy will produce upper mobility for 

Blacks and ethnic students by effectively'preventing Blacks and ethnics from 

obtaining access to upwardly mobile positions available to the ntainstream stu- 

dent. Blacks have become aware of these facts and» as a consequence^ place 

less faith in the miracles of literacy. Is illiteracy the cause or the effect 

of differential access to socioeconomic resources? Is illiteracy the cause ot 

the effect of cultural/linguistic mismatches in our school with large ethnic 

student populations? Heath has insisted on the need to obtain an ethnohistor- 

ical per^speptive of literacy prior to making any quick inferences about its 

cause or effect^ or even before attempting to understand the specific nature. 

and process of literacy acquisition in a given society (Heath» 1981). Her 

documentation of the development of literacy in the U.S.» offers interesting 

'insights regarding the ctiltural imperatives to write placed on tradesmen^ 

farmers^ ministers^ politicians^ and legislators (1981» pp. 27-31). The first 

state literacy test required iii^ the U.S. was passed in the state of Connecti' 

cut in 1855» and required only reading; the second^ in 1857» passed in the 

state of Massachusetts » required both reading and writing (Heathy 1981» p* 

36). She concludes with a disheartening note: 

At the present time» in spite of 'heated discussions about the suc- 
cess of schools in teaching writings there is almost no systematic 
description of the functions of writing in the society as a whole... 
Ethnographic research from communities ar^d institutions is needed in 
order to provide inforaation. . .(Heath, 1981» p. 44) 
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Even those authors ex prof es so concerned with the improvement of writing 
in our schools (Hendrlx, 1981 )» or with language varieties and the use of 
appropriate language forms In writing (Heed» 1961; Whlteman^ 1981; VaXadez/ 
1981) wrestle with this fundamental Issue of why writing Is important^ what 
kind of writing should be taught, and how students can be motivated to improve 
their wrltlflg skills. Reed alludes to the Instructors' difficulty In "becom- 
ing, linguistically sophisticated enough to handle what can be called problems 
of 'cross dialectal interference'"... (Reed, 1981, p. 143). With less concern 
for writing In a standard form, Valadez states: "There are ways of setting 
students to write. Motivation may be fostered by providing for the students 
an environment In which they can feel that the language they use, be It the 
low-prestige local dialect, or the standard dialect, will be honored.*' 
(Valadez, 1981, p. 177) 

Writing skills, Is recognized to have a top priority among the concerns 
J 

of policy isakers, especially If we consider the Issues of social and educa^ 
tlonal equity Involved: 

s 

The students for whom educational achlev^^t In general and 
writing achievement In particular has-been most elusive In this 
country are primarily poor, speakers cf nQn-malnstredS^'dlaX^Qts, and 
members of minority groups-^that Is, those who are least powerful 
and participate least In our society. (Whlteman & Hall, 1981, W D 

**■ 

If we, therefore, look at literacy, reading and writing, as, a complex 
prccesi' constituted by various cognitive, linguistic, social and communicative 
skills (Including knowledge, competencies and' communicative management abili- 
ties), then there Is an enormously broad spectrum of factors and concerns that 
would seem to affect the acquisition of literacy. At pne end of the spectrum, 
we find the most detailed Interactional processes directly and Immediately 
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determining the t;eaching/learning transactions of reading and writing (e»g», 
how the ^teacher manages the classroom and controls specific participant struc- 
tures)* At the other end of the spectrum^ we would have all the societal 
organizational/ structural factors facilitating or preventing access to the 
meaningful engagement in literacy activities; herein » we muld find the social 
constraints or social incentives built into* an educational system (which is\ 
in turn, supported by the larger socioeconomic and political institutions) in 
order to form appropriate reward mechanisms* The nature and organization of 
the curriculum^ its implicit value judgements and assumptions » 'the explicit 
recognition and prestige given to dominant mainstream cultural group's in this 
curriculum^ and the assessment of achievement^ are part of, a cohesive organi- 
zational structure of schools that enS^ompasses pervasively all educational 
decisibnsy and resource allocation from the highest management levels to the 
most casual behavioral patterns of a teacher in the classroom* 

It is important to look at writing as a process which is different from 
reading or communicating orally* Writing has three major characteristics 
which other forms of communication do not share » or at least at the same level 
*and with similar significance: (1) Writing requires the generation of a text 
in which there are logical relationships within and between sentences; (2) 
Writing demands that the author uses his/her own autonomous way of expressing 
ideas in text, and (3) Writing forces the author to anticipate the expected 
meanings and to make inferences regarding interpretation of text, given. the 
audience's lexical and syntactic knowledge of the language* Recent authors 
are clearly conscious of these processes which characterize writing and of the 
need to study writing- on its own merits (Tredericksen & Dominic, 1981tl5; 
Olson & Torrence, 1981:234-255; Scardamelia, 1981:85-87)* 
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The study of writing is intricately intertwined with that of schooling 
for many ethriic and migrant groups • Writing is often done for school pur- 
poses, and it is learned in the school setting* Ethnographic* study of school- 
ing provides the broader contextual frame of literacy* Qgbu advocates 
strongly the use of ethnography to balance micro^ analysis of behavior with 
relevant educational and sociopolitical information surrounding schools 3nd 
community (Ogbu, 1980-81, pp» 3-29) • 

Theoretical Assumptions 

Our view is based on the principles of the sociohistorical school of 
psychology represented by Vygostky, Leont'ev, Luria, etc*, and by contemporary 
followers, such as Cole, and other members of the Laboratory of Comparative 
Human Cognition* Furthermore, we conducted an ethnographic study following 
the veil established tradition of the ethnographers of communication (Hymes, 
Gumperz, and their followers)* These two pivotal theoretical positions can be 
translated into several important assumptions that deterpined our research 
strategics* Here are some of the most important assumptions: 

1* Learning/ cognitive activities cannot be separated from social 
activities* In fact, social activitiesCittterpsychologlcal) 
allow a person to internalize and develop a social/cognitive 
skill (intrapsychologically) * In 'turn, this internalization 
prepares a person for a higher level of interpsychological 
^ interaction* 

2^ Genetic/transitions (from I nter^ to intra-psychological, or 
from social/interactive to cognitive/ representational, is not 
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unidirectional. The Internalization of a skill Involves such 
transitions and permits higher level social/cognitive 
Interpsychologlcal operations. . * 

3. In order to bxiild an aplp^prlate learning environment the 
learner must become an active agent and play a key role In 

^determining his/her sone of proximal development. This Is par* 
tlcularly .true In soc^alrT^bmmunlcatlon through text. ^ 

4. Interpsychologlcal communicative behavior proceeds by means of 

s ... 
chains of understandings and Inferences which allow Interactors 

to attribute meaning to cotununlcatl^e actions. ' Often a cijmula'-' 

tlon of cues ^{linguistic, parallngulstlc, Wlneslc) as well as 

proxemlc shifts guide people's Interpretation of hommunlcatlve 

behavior. This "non unique analyzablllty" of Interactional 

messages requires use of the social systems cultural values 

and implied meanings pectillaSr to a speech community. 

5. Socially acquired skills through Interpsychologlcal Interaction 
Is crucial for the grasping of the cultural values, social sys- 
tems and implied meanings that frame Inferenclng processes In 
communication through text . 

6. When there Is an Incongrueticy In Implied or Inferred meanings 
In the Implied cultural Values of a message, a simple lack of 
understandljig of a written text. It Is possible (and likely) 
that the social realities of the participants (the writer and 
the reader) In the communicative event are far apart from each 
other . 

7. Coimnunlcatlon through text exhibits forms and functions specif* 
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Ically relevant to, and meaningful for, the participants In the 
communicative activities* The'^efore, In order to understand 
better coamiuncatlve forms and functions (oral and written) of 
Hlspanlcs, one must ^ow the social organization of the 
Hispanic community* Particularly to how they ere organized In 
rel^atlon to the dominant, majority community* 
Training teachers to teach writing skills to Hispanic children 
must go beyond the Instruction of writing techniques and move 
Into the exploration of more effective ways of c^nnmun lea ting 
with Hispanic children, and better ways of making them active 
builders of conducive learning environments* 
To build more socially, culturally and cognltlvely effective 
learning environments, teachers must explore (e*g*, via ethno-* 
graphic Inquiry) new participant structures In the classroom 
that will permit Hispanic students a greater^ Involvement In and 
control of learning*' Smaller, cooperative peer working tmlts^ 
and a slight shift of the te^^cher's position as controller of 
.learning activities Into one of catalyst of such activities^ 
could.be explored* 

Th^ role of reasearchers and teacher trainers should be con" 
slstent with the previous assumptions* Teachers should become ' 
the active agents of their own change, and be allowed to dls^ 
cover, under the guidance of the trainer, more effective 
Instr ctlonal designs* 
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With these and other similar assudtptlons In mind, our research team 
engaged In the time consuming and difficult task- of '^getting to know the com- 
munity and the schools* fortunately for the team^ two of the researchers, Dr* 
and Ms* Diaz, live In the South Bay area and know a great deal about the set- 
ting* Their valuable contributions and multiple contacts pc^rmltted us to 
gather the needed data, moye Into the schools, conduct the analysis, and draft 
the preliminary conclusions* ' 

Training In Ethnographic Methods^ 

i 

■In order to set about the task of collecting ethnographic data In ^he 
community and homes It was decided to develop a training program for prosffec- 
tlve research assistants* As part of this training course in ethnographic 
methodology was offered through the Multicultural ^ucatlon Department at San 
Diego State University In the Fall 1981 and. Spring 1982 semesters* Both 
courses required a minimum of 40 total houi:s of observations In the community 
and home* During the Spring (1982) vsemester the course was held at the Coat* 
munlty Site as part of on effort to recruit graduate students who lived In or 
near the -community and who were bilingual and blcultural* The majority of the 
Students' >rho participated In the class and subsequently conducted the flelu** 
work, were resident (and most were teachers) In the cQinmimlty and had attended 
the same schools* * 

The main purpose of the'course was to provide each ;graduate research 
asslstiiit with intensive training In the ethnographic data collecclon methods 
applicable to our study* > course description and some sample training 
materials are presented In Appendix B* The major topics presented In the 
course were: ^ ' 



!• IntroduL^.lon to EthnograpExlc Research in Literacy* 
2* Ethnographic Research ^ He^hcds and Purpose 
3* Field Research; 

A* Participant Obsem'atlon 

B* Ethnographic Method Interviewing 

A factor critical to the success of ^ the entire project^ and one which 
greatly facilitated data collectfon was the field site office located In the 
commmlty* All classes » commuoity meetings » and some staff meetings were held 
there* The field site office also housed all records, student flles» "raw" 
and "cooked" field notes and all the other paraphernalia necessary for con- 
ducting an extensive ethnographic study* Both researchers and participants 
quickly came to see It as the hub of all activities and did not hesitate to 
call or stop by for materials » Information » classes or community meetings* 

T Entry Into the various community sites and homes where obser^jatlons we^-e 
to take place were made by Stephen Diaz and Rosa Diaz mejibers of the research 
team and long*term commtmlty residents* The blllngual-blcultural .b«ickground 
of the research assistants also facilitated the process* 

As part of the training several procedures were established to ensure 
thac observations ^were being carfted out accordlxig to project requirements and 
ta^syiftematlcally review and account for data collected by research assls- ^ 
tants* this latter procedure required the research assistants.^ to complete a 
three step sequence In the collection of data* Firsts research -assistants 
were trained to review and update their field notes Immediately after their 
observations* Second » they then expanded their raw field notes Into a ■ 



"cooked" set that was typewritten with expanded comments provided by the 
research assistants to provide context for what they considered to Impor- 
tant events which occurred during the observation. The third step was a 
debriefing session between Dr. Diaz and each research assistant had each week 
to review the raw field notes and the "cooked" transcriptions of. those notes. 
The fourth and final steps was a major summary pa^^er written hy each field 

.-r ■ ■ ■ ■ 

worker. The purpose of this paper wag to puU together into a cohesive whole 
all of the notes and , observations carri:ed out during the semgster Research 
assistants were encouraged to generate hjrpotheses and conclusions covering 
their observations. ' ^ 

The purpose of the procedures described above was to ensure the rellabll* 
Ity of data collected, a review procedure was established during the tralnliig 
of research assistants. This procedure Involved the accompaniment of the 
research assistant by Dr. Diaz (co-teacher of the course with Dr. Trueba) Into 
the observational setting. Both the. research assistants and Dr. Diaz then 
proceeded to carry out the observation after which both reviewed the notes and 
discussed them. This procedure was carried out with each research assistant 
at the beglnnlhg of training and Intermlttantly In the course of the data 
gathering. Itesearch assistants were also encouraged to request this review 
procedure If they felt unsure about any aspect of their observations. This 
process notably Improved the quality and reliability of data collected In the 
field . 

In order to summarize, catalog and subsequently analyze the- data col-* 

r 

lected during the observations, a system was organized that facilitated the 
movement of raw dati Into an analyzable form. In the collection of data two 
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geiifiral categories were distinguished as preliminary organizational features 
for future analysis. One category was called literacy events. Within this 
category were to be Included all events Involving literacy (see below) with a 
view toward generating a matrix of the different form and function of literacy 
In the community and homes. A second category concerned the general back- 
ground characteristic of target subjects and their families. 
. - 

With respect to the first category research assistants were trained to 
observe and record any and all activities, materials, and oral communications 
during "literacy events." A literacy event was considered t<rbe any Interac- 
tion (e.g., reading) with print or any creation of print by the target sub- 
jects and other Individuals. Training for the collection of literacy events 
was conducted In several ways: 1) Initial training was done by having 
research assistants collect data on line while viewing video tapes of class- 
room Interactions^. They were to focus on ^ target child and keep track of ^ 
literacy events and the surrounding vicinities. This tr^nlng also gave 
research assistants a feel for the pace of natural events and allowed them to 
learn self-spacing and develop and practlc^e efficient note-staking strategies. 
2) Research assistants also conducted participant obsermtl^ns In familiar 
settings, e.g., with their ovn children or classrooms, etc. 3) Joint observa- 
'tlons were conducted with research assistants and principal Investigators In 
family and community settings where literacy events were the focus of the 
activity. 4) Several practice sessions were conducted In field settings such 
as local businesses, community centers, etc. 5) Research assistants also 
practiced conducting the formal Interviews which were given to target families 
and community members at the start of thfi observation period. Copies of the 
Inte'rvlew.and observation fom& used In the study are In Appendix C. 

. 3U.. 
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Research assistants were also trained to collect demographic Information 
on the target family and the community. First, community Information was col- 
lected through documents available from government and public service agencies 
(e.g., Chamber of Commerce)* Second, researchers were also assigned to con- 
duct participant observations In various settings within the community. These 
settings Included grocery stores, service agencies (e.g., welfare and employ- 
ment office) and community centers. 

Some demographic Information on the target subjects and families was 
obtained by means of a structured formal Interviev conducted by the research- 
assistants during the Initial visit. Most Information, however, was obtained 
In the course of the^ research assistant's observations and conversation with 
family members. 
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II. FORMS, FUNCTIONS AND VALUES OF LITERACY IN 
NON-SCHOOL SETHNGS 
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An ethnographic study of the fonns, functions and "values of literacy in 
the homes of twenty^seven junior high and high school students was conducted 
in order to better understand how the home and school literacy environments 
interface, what kind of support there is in the home for literacy activities 
demanded by the school, and what possible changes in the writing curriculum ^ 
should be planned in order to make writing instruction more effective* These 
twenty-'Seven students belong to eight families observed for several months by 
trained graduate students in ethnographic methods* In order to better contex- 
tualize the information given on literacy outside of- school settings, it is 
important to describe first the commtmity, its surrounding schools (which are 
the target of the second part of this study), the implementation of the writ- 
ing curriculum and the overall sociocultural, demographic and cultural charac- 
teristics of the population in the area under study* 

The Community and Schools 

The study was conducted in what is generally referred to as the South bay 
area of San Diego, California* For the purpose of this discussion we will be 
concerned with an approximately sixty-square mile area adjacent to tiie border 
between Mexico and the United States* The South Bay Is ^bounded on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean and extends about eight miles to the east ending near large 
tracts of undeveloped land which is called Otay Ranch* Its southernmost boun- 
dary is the Ifexican border, and the northern boundaty is a line paralleling the 
border about eight miles to the north* 
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The "conmtunlty* Is actually a composite of several smaller communities 
within which the participant schools are located. These communities share 
several important commonalities, however, which allows us to consider them to 
composltely represent a community. The^major common feature shared among the 
various school communities Is the larjje proportion of ethnollngulstlc minority 
people who live In the community." A second feature Is the poor educational 
performance which characterl:£es the students from these communities. In this 
section we will describe some general features of the larger "community** fol** 
lowed by more specific description of the school communities which surround 
the target schools. 

Mo^t of the South Bay Is situated on a large mesa that exten4s five miles 

from the border and parallel It. The Otay River cuts through the HMsa creat- 

\ 

Ing a lower twp-odle wide river plain that serves as a natural separation 
between the mesa to the south and Its continuation to the n ''th. Thes^ geo^ 
graphic characteristics also serve as a division between the various cpmmunl-^ 

ties that make up the South Bay area. \ 

/' 

A distinctive danographlc feature of the South Bay Is the large/concen** 
tratlon of ethnollngulstlc minorities within the area (see map, n^t page). . 
these minorities range from a small group of recently arrived Vietnamese Boat 
People to the large population of Hlspanlcs residing in that^jarea because of 
the proximity to Mexico. Ther^ Is also a relatively large , group of Tlllplnos 
who live In the area. Within the South bay as a whole, however, Anglos 
comprise the majority of the total population. .Most of the ethnollngulstlc 
groups, however, live In the southernmost regions of the South Bay. While 
this population distribution does not constitute barrios or ghettos (in the 
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strict sense of small, Isolated t ethnically homogeneous pockets), It Is 
nevertheless clear to the observer the spclal character of an ethnically dis- 
tinct community* It might be more appropriate to classify these communities 
as suburban barrlos» where the specific ethnic characteristics are not as 
marked as In sin urban barrlo« One will hear a great deal of Spanish spoken^ 
see many different peoples from varying ethnic backgrounds In stores and find 
stores that cater to this specific needs of each group* After the Hispanic^ 
the Filipino population forms the largest ethnollngulstlc community concen** 
trated In a small. area of the South Bay region* The Anglo population Is scat* 
tered throughout the South Bay, particularly tn the north and northeast* To, 

some degree, there Is gradual decrease of ethnollngulstlc tiilnorltles Iti the 

* • - 

It 

South Bay as one moves, northward away from the border* 

The proximity with Baja- California, Mexico, accounts for a large number 
of Mexicans residing In the South Bay, and numerous businesses catering to the 
Mexican consumer* In spite of the recent and most jiev^astatlng peso devalua* 
tlon (from 27 pesos per dollar to 120 per dollar during this project dura-* 
tlon), the South Bay contliiues to be a genuine blnatlonal community with pre 
found coipGOn economic, social and educati^onal' Interests* Until a few years 
ago,. businesses geared to the Mexican consumer were relatively small and 
Independent* In the last five years, several national chains of grocery, drug 
stores* and department stores have built brand new facilities near the border 
for 'the Mexican shopper, with bilingual staff, supervisors and manager's* 

As one moves north, businesses may still cater to the Mexican customer, 
but they are not as ubiquitous as In the South Bay area* Some of * the large 
chain stores, such as Safeway, for example,* advertise In the Mexican radio. 
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press and television stations to attract customers* These stores are often 
located In conspicuous places, adjacent to the border, or along the mesa 
paralleling the border* There Is also a large concentration of businesses 
along the river plain which cuts through the mesa five miles to the north, 
although such businesses do not cater exclusively to Mexican customers* 

*^ 

Because of the general commercial zoning, many kinds of businesses ^re located 
In the mesa: large auto jtmk yards, ^customs and brokerage warehouses (where 
transactions of goods to be transported to Mexico are stored), restaurants and 
large chain departments and food stores* 

In addition to the commercial area there Is a residential area In the 
South bay with single family homes , duplexes and large apartment complexes* 
«In some cases » these residences are located right next to the small ' 
businesses » so that a resident of a single family home may have as neighbor a 
bakery or even a jti&kyard* 

Communities Surrounding Schools Chosen for gtudy 

r 

At the outset of the project three junior schools were selected to parti* 
clpate In the study bedause of their ethnollngulstlc minority population; 
Southwest, Castle park and Montgomery* The first two schools have a large 
Hispanic population^ aruf the thirds a large concentration of Filipino* Inl-* 
tlaL Interviews were carried on with personnel £n each of the three schools* 
Eventually the school with the Filipino student population concentration was 
dropped because of difficulties In student recruitment » teacher participation » 
and support from school personnel* 



Although we could not conduct research on the grounds of the Montgootery ^ 
Junior High School^ and could not Interview parents and children » .we were for- 
tunate to recruit two teachers from that school for the training of teachers 
and the Implanentatlon of writing modules. What follows Is; a brief descrip- 
tion of Castle Park and Southwest school areas. 

According to district maps» the Castle Park area Is bounded on the north 
by Oxford Street, on the south by the Otay River. It Is bounded on the east 
by Interstate 805, and on the west by Third Street, but also <pctends/ln one ' 
section, further west*^to Broadway Avenue. (See District Map, next page). 
(These boundaries correspond roughly to 1980 Census tracts 131.01, 132.01, . 
132*03, 133.03, and 133.04). ^e demographic characteristics described here 
are taken from two sources, a special Census undertaken In 1975, and the U,.S. 
Census of 1980. Because the ethnic and ^racial categories are not similar 
across the two Census, only data relevant to the target population,, primarily 
Hlsp&nlc, will be discussed In relation to the White population. 

This community comes the closest to resembling a barrio than any other In 
the South bay. The students are drawn In great part from residences located 
among and 'between the large commercial zone that runs along the river plain. 
It has a distinctive Mexican barrio atmosphere with typical 'corner markets, 
fruit and taco stands that cater to the local residents and patrons of the 
many businesses^. along the large boulevard running east and west parallel to 
the river. In contrast to the So,uth west area (described below), the low 
Income units around the school are more rundown and the streets less well 
kept. Because It Is very near the center of the commercial .section there Is a 
great deal of traffic around the school. Hlspanlcs account for about 37^ of 
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the total population. This marks an increase of approximately 16% from 1975 
to today* 

The Southwest junior high cotnmunity area covers the northeastern portion 
of the South Bay and extends south to the U«S«/Mexican border* It is charac* 
terized by residential zones and better housing than Castle Park« The ipnedi* 
ate surroundings of the school are conspicuously more affluent if compared 
with those of Castle Park* The Southwest school area has. a 39% Hispanic and 
15% Filipino population. The Sweetwater Union Hifth School District indludes 
the South Bay area, ^d has an overall 60% of minority students ',43% Hispan- 
ics)« In the past few years the district has been working with the Office of 
Civil rights to balance the ethnic population distribution among district 
schools in order to^ prevent o^er or underrepresentation of minorities* This 
process is still continuing and the district has made impressive gains in ^ 
reducing the inequities in minority vs* non-minority representation* The 
South Bay schools, however, still h ,ve extronely high concentrations of minor- 
ities that continue to increase in spite of district efforts to distribute 
^minority^students in other schools* 

The two schools chosen for this study have the^ highest cot^centration of 
minority students in the district: Castle Park has 62% minority (figures from 

October^ 198l» data' provided hy the district)^ and 46*3% Hispanic. The two 

I 

junior high schools with the lowest concentration of minority students have 
35% and 44% minority^ Hispanics» 18*1% and 33*4%» respectively^ Three years 
ago, in 1978, the former school had 24.2% minority, and in 1977, the percen- 
tage was only 14.3%. In 1977, the latter school had 12*3%% minority*^ This 
has only shown lesfe than a 5% increase in the past five years* The two target 
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/schools have the lowest achievement scores in the district^ and substantially' 
lower if compared with predom nantlyWhite population schools* 

It is noteworthy that while the ethnolinguistic minority student . popula- 
tion comprises 60% to 62% of all students^ the adult minority popiilation is 
around 18% of the total* It should also be emphasized that the inverse rela-* 
tionship between academic achievement levels and minority concentrations in 
scWols (the more concent rat ion ^ the lower achievement) is valid also for 
other schools with lower percentages of ethnolinguistic tjinority student popu* 
lations* 

The Torms ^ Tunc t ions and Values of Literacy in Non-School Settings 

Literacy understood as some kind of interaction with text may take many 
different forms and serve multiple purposes ^ When a social group uses dif- 
ferent languages and these languages are used in functionally complemenary 
S4^±ttlngs» it is likely that literacy in thos^ languages fits in the social 
Structure of the community in a complementary relationship* This means that 
the use of different languages tfirough text tends to serve different purposes 
which cou!,d not be served with a single language* There is another elenent^ 
however^ that deserves . some consideration* Literacy^ or communication through 
text in more than one language is not a skill or a process that r^altts sta- 
tionary; it moves wlth^the social and cultural changes the community is under-* 
going* If the dominance of one language is felt because of ^n Incf^ased 
demand for such language^ this dominance is also felt in communication via 
text* Demographic educational and economic changes determine literacy trends* 
Our brief ethnographic ^study <^scrlbes some of the above trends and changing 
patterns in literacy^ particularly as we examine youngsters whose families 
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have livedo in this country longer; the particular forms » functions and values 
attached to literacy in the second and dominant language, English, are reflec- 
rive of the acculturation of these families* 

The following pages summarize our findings regarding forms, functions and 
values of literacy by providing a multiple matrix with the data gathered and a 
succeeding analysis of such data* Later, to give more detailed and precise 
information on the sociocultural context of literacy outside of school set- 
tings, we will present two case studies representative of both the more 
advanced and motivated youngsters* These case studies will give an idea of 
the type o£ family life they have, what socialiaation process they have under- 
gone, and what kinds of aspirations their parents have regarding education and 
career accomplishments* The spectrum of foms ^nd functions is organized into 
a continuum from tae most simple to the most complicated* Although often some 
literacy .'orms can serve more than one function, and some functions are asso^ 
ciated with different forms, in an attempt to simplify and clarify our data 
reduction and analysis we have presented the most frequent correspondence of 
forms to functions* Furthermore, the reduction of all functions to three 
clear-'cut categories was selected in order_tj3 adapt to the actual data gath- 
ered; that is, the relatjj£e--3:3££""o^"^o™ and functions in certain ca*:egories 
suggested a simpler organization of functions. There is an increased complex- 
ity in tHe^orms, going from simple consultation of guides, maps, catalogs, 
etcT^ to technical writing and reading of school textbooks, articles, or other 
sophisticated materi.:ls* This diversity of forms encompasses a broad spectrum 
of literacy materials used in literacy events observed in out of school set- 
tings, especially in the homes* What is important here is the relative fre- 
quency of some forms and their significance in the life :;tyle of young 



scudencs and cheir families* Likewise, che choice o£ chree dlsclncc 



categories of functions goes from the use of text to guide action Immediatelyt, 
through the use of text to acquire knowledge or Information for i^ts own sake 
(at various levels of complexity), and finally to the most esoteric use of 
text to further create, decipher or manipulate Ideas, concepts, or other 
bodies of knowledge* That Is, Is conceived as the use of text for lear 
how to learn to learn to learn, (function Z); opposed to the use of tex 
(function X), or the use of text to learn (function Y)* Here Is the listing 
of forms, functions, and values: ^ 



A Consultation of sched^les, guides, shopping catalogs, pamphlets, maps, etc* 

B Composition of brief notes: reminders, messages, reqi-ests, questions. 
Invitations* 

C Composition of lists and Inventories: shopping lists, agendas, plans, 
maps, etc* 

D Selective surface reading through: newspapers, journals, reports, other 
documents* Concomitant writing of notes, marks, focusing on Issues* 

E Reading of books and long articles for personal enjoyment, to satisfy 

curiosity, or to relax: novels, the bible, feature articles, polemics and 
controversies * 

F Reading and writing technical materials of importance : rental forms, 

employment application forms, hospital admission forms, reports related to 
work (outside of school)* 

G Reading and writing reports associated with work outside of school* 

H Reading and writing school work materials: poems, short stories, text- 
books, articles, book summaries, encyclopedias, formulas, technical or 
theoretical treatises* 



Functions: 



X Includes the reading and writing of simple materials to direct iriiediate 



Forms: 
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action In day to day interaction. 

Y Refers to reading/writing of simple materials in order to learn^ to know, 
for the purpose of obtaining enjoyment » relaxation and Perhaps even some 
future direction of action. 

Z Reading/writing to learn to learn^ i.e.^ to organize and manipulate infor- 
mational categories^ analyze concepts^ structure and synthesize bodies of 
knowledge^ summarize and memorize highlights of knowledge. 

Values: 

If we conceive the value attached to literacy, especially to literacy in the 
second language (English) ^ our data» once more^ presents a whole spectrum from 
negative values attributed to reading and writing activities and skills, to 
very positive values. Often on, however, there seems to be 3 distinction 
between the skill to read and ^ite from the actual engagement in reading and 

/ 

writing. The former tends to ybe seen, of course, as always more positive than 
negative (some type of skills is more valued than others, this is particularly 
true when physical and psychological survival" is the top priority in a low 
Income community; it should not surprise us that not all youngsters see the 
skills to read and write as important as we do). At any rate, if we were 
going to build 3 spectrum of values it would look something like the follof^ 
ing; 

: I I I I I I I l_l t I I 

-4 -3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 +5 +6 +7 +8 

Here is a brief description of Values: 

*4: Reading tasks are meaningless or irrelevant. 

*3: Reading tasks are discouraging, or difficult, or in conflict with 
other obligations at home. 

-2: Reading and writing is needed but painful, with lltte rewards, 
especially if the teachers flunk you anyhow. 

-1: Reading and writing i-^ important some times, but by and large it 
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Is borings less enjoyable than many other things to do* 

0: No position on reading and writing (**lt Is OK*****)* 

+1: Reading and writing Is necessary to fulfill parental expectations 
regarding school achievement* 

+2; Reading and writing helps to learn how to do better some things^ 
like cooking* 

+3; Reading and writing allows you^to gain self confidence » especially 
when you engage In conversations with other people* 

+4: Reading'^nd writing enhances your status, your quality of life, 
your self image, and the esteem others have for you* 

+5: Reading and writing Is necessary to find a good job* 

+6; Reading and writing gives\^ou mobility; allows you to know where 
you are, where you are going, both physically and spiritually 
(as when you read a map or the bible, or a good book). 

+7: Reading and writing gives you the' Instrijinents to defend yourself, 
to understand what people are trying to do, and to be In control* 

+8; Reading and writing glv^s you the chance to survive, especially 
If you are poor* ^y^^ 

The main table with multiple Information matrices entitled **Student Literacy 
In the Home;— Fdris, Functions and Values," (see next page) we present the 
data per student within each of the eight family units, chronologically within 
each family* This format ,wlll allow us to make some comparisons across fami- 
lies as well as within a single family across students, as well as within age 
or sex groups across families* 

Much of what Is said In the analysis will require further discussion* 
This discussion Is at times postponed after the presentation of the case stu' 
dies of students who seem to represent diverse stages of a>^culturatlon and 
adaptation to the U*S* The Internalization of literacy functions seem to 
change drastically with further advance In -acculturation to this country. 
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TABLE 1. STUDENT LITERACY IN THE HOME.: FORMS, FUNCTIONS AND VALUES 
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Numbers applied to Language Proficiency and literacy mean the following: I«ttigh level^ 2» middle^ 
3* low level. The symbol "x"^* unranked presence. ^ f> 



Table 1. Student Literacy In the Home: Forms, Functions and Values (CONT.) 
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Symbols asabove: as applied to Lang. Prof, i literacy levels, l=hlgh, 2=nilddle, 3=low; x«unranked 
presence. 



Analysis of Student Literacy In the Homes 

A simple analysis of the data summarized In the Matrix entitled "Student 
Literacy In the Homei Forms^ Functions and Values'* (see next pages) would 
look Into the characteristics of the students' (sex» age» grade levels^ 
language proficiency) the characteristics of their family (literacy in Spanish 
and/or English^ length of residence In the U.S.» f^lly Income) and» speclfl' 
cally^ the forms » functions and values of literacy as observed In the home 
situation. 

There were 27 students in our study» sixteen fanales and 11 males. Over 
half of them (fifteen) were between the ages of 12 and 15 years. These stu- 
..dents are enrolled from 5th through t^e 12th grades^ but over 50% of than (16 
exactly) are in grades 7-10. The years of exposure to English varies from 3 
years to their entire life. Most of them were either born In this country or 
arrived here when they were very small. In 3plte of this fact, their English 
language proficiency Is In many cases lower than that of their Anglo counter- 
parts. Presumably Spanish was the primary language of their home anu commun- 
lty» and their opportunities to learn and use English were reduced In thenar- 
tlcular socio economic and cultural circumstances In which they lived. Seven- 
teen out of the 27 are totally fluent In English. The other ten are now 
acquiring English. Their loss of the Spanish language, however. Is faster 
than their acquisition of the English language. Only eight of these students 
Is totally fluent In Spanish, four have practically lost It, and fifteen 

manage to keep some competency which tends to deteriorate with time and- 

i 

schooling . 
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Most of the families studied were low Income families with variable lev- 
els and often unpredictable. Sone rent homes subsidized by the government In 
which they crowd l^rge families. From the eight families^ studied here, the 
largest (which Is the poorest) has a two bedroom. Nine persons sleep In two 
bedrooms, five of them In one room always, and two In the living room, the 
Incomes are approximations calculated by the researchers who visited their 
homes and learned about parental occupations. The average income for these 
families Is $10,875.00, and the average per capita Is $3,222.00. The actual 
highest per capita Is of $3,000.00, and the lowest Is $l,lll.t)0. There is 
some (not a strong) correlation between the length of residence In the U.S. 
and the level of Income. There Is a correlation between literacy levels of 
parents In Spanish and total family Income. In many Instances the functional 
literacy of parents is practically non-existent In either language. Only two 
fathers were fully literate In English, two others were fully literate In 
^Spanish. The mothers showed the same distribution as the fathers. Mothers, 
however, were more often blllterate In some measure; five of them had some 
level of literacy In the two languages. There was no correlation between 
length of| residence In the U.S. and parental literacy Ici either language. 

Although Che matrix Itself could not reveal It, we know that the actual ^lace- 

I ^ 

ment of positive or negative value on literacy was often a reflection of 
parental value orientation and parental expectations (rather than a reflection 
of their own possession of literacy skills and the fruition of social benefits 
resulting »from It). 

y 

/ 
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Distribution of Forms # Functions a nd Values 

The presence of a form or of function of literacy can say very little 
about the actual Involvement In literacy events that a matrix has a limited 
heuristic value* Because during a number of observations some forms of 

; 1 - 

literacy are bou^d to occbr» qualitative assessment of literacy activities Is 

o 

.needed to equally estimate the value of literacy for a student* Upon summar- 
izing the data placed in che matrix we Intend to elaborate on some literacy 

•t 

events so point at fundamental dlferences of skill and motivation* Values 
place on literacy are more frequently the result of ideal statements of belief 
rather than an actual manifestation of conformity with a nor^ti* Thbs^ for 
example^ a child or a youngster may tell us that to read ^nd write is a matter 
of life or deaths truly important to get a job» to survive^ etc*» and yet we 
observed that person use his/her time in a way that shows he/she does not 
really care about reading or writing when the opportunity or need arises* 
These values, however, even if not actuated in practical day-to-day life, have 
a way of impacting students in the long run, and must be recorded in order to 
understand changes (often very sudden) in their school work and their interac- 
tion with text* 

Regarding the forms of xlteracy, we found that all students, regardless 
of age and/or grade, alt^ same time or another, use the first four forms: 

A; Consultation of schedules, guides, shopping catalogs, 
pamphlets, maps, etc* 

B: Composition of brief notes, reminders, messages^ 
requests, questions^ invitations, etc* 

0: Composition of lists and inventories^ shopping lists, 
agendas > etc* 



D: .Reading of newspapers, journals, reports, and composing ; 
of notes, marks, summaries... ^ [ 

. \ 
There were marked differences in the use of these four forms of literacy by 

student^. Some of them did it regularly, expeditiously and with an obvious ^ 

knov*-how which contrasted with the occasional and tentative use of the same ! 

forms by^ other students. Particularly in the use of form D which entails both 

a selective approach to read through and to focus only on certain items, 

issues or themes, the interaction with text would clearly separate some stu~ 

F T 

dents from the others^ in terms of levels' of proficiency and the handling of 



information via text. More about this matter will be discussed^ later. Lt^ssj 
than half of the students (thirteen to be ej,act) used form E, i.e., reading bf 
books and long articles for personal enjoyment, to satisfy curiousity or to| 
relax; novels, the Bible, feature articles, pieces on polemics and controver;; 
sies. In a period of ^several months it is not surprising that so many of Jhe 



students engaged in these literacy activities. However, Qnly four, of the stu- 

/ 

dents engaged regularly in these activities .and two of them did it in conn^ec- 



tion with their religious commitment to the Bible and/or activities relatfed to 

I 

the Gospel. The implications of these statements are that most students /did I 

v.ery little in the form of rea'ding for enjoyment (an occasional iwolvem'ent)/ j 

I I J 

and only two out of the 27 did in fact read diverse materials. The reading' of 

'ill 

the Bible, as commendable as it is, had obviously different functions ancl i 
meanings, and its impact in school literacy must be qualified. The literacy/ 

context of reading the Bible is cleaAy different from reading on matters 

■ / 

which have a more direct bearing and relationship to the, school subject 
ipatters . ^ . 
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It should not be surprising that very few students were observed to use 
form of literacy F: reading and writing technical materials such as rental 
f pms » employment application forms » hospital admission forms » reports related 
^to work, etc* Two reasons come to mind: (1) These forms have to be con- 
fronted by the older^ students only when the need arises., and in the appropri* 
ate setting (the hospital, public office, place of employment, etc*), not in 

the house* (2) If some of these forms or technical reports related to work 

o 

find their place in the home, the xhances that the researcher be there to 
observe the event are almost non-existent* The same can be said of form G: 
reading and writing reports associated with work outside of school* 

Finally over half of the students were observed to do some reading or 
writing associated with their school work* What is surprising is that not all 
of the students were doing that kind of work systematically every day, and 
that only sixteen of them were observed to do that work* Of course, it is 
possible that many of the students find their homes too crowded and difficult 
of a place to read or study* This is indeed perfectly understandable* the 
researchers' hunch, however, is that there was virtually no serious interac- 
tion with school related text outside of the home for most students, and that 
the actual interaction with text revealed often serious problems with reading, 
writing and making sense of the text* In the relatively few cases.of con- 
sistent and frequent interaction with text we found very clear, predictable 

/ ■ 
and ^oal-oriented literacy practices* To illustrate our findings and the con- 
trast with most/other students* we will present two case studies* 



/ 

/ 
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To protect. Che 'anonimity of families and students we will use fictitious 

zzmesi but we will reduce editorial comments to let the reader catch the fla— 

/ 

vor of the actual home interaction in each case study* o ' 

FIRST. CASE STUDY: FAMILY I ' 

<y 

Family I lived in two different places while the observations took place* 
At the beginning of the fieldwork in San Ysidxo;. towards the end they moved to 
Imperial Beach, close to Sorthwest Jr* High School* The two subjects Alma and 



Perla went to^Southwest Jr. High for the entire .obervation 
members of the family were four daughters and their mother 



period . The 



Alma 

Perla 

Carmen 

Ofelia 

Elizabeth 



12 yrs. 
14 yrs. 

7 yrs.^ 
19 yrs. 

54 iyrs (mother) 



/ 



The area in which they lived, border low and middle income areas* The 

/ 

racial composition of that neighborhood in San Ysidro was fairly balanced 
between Mexican-Americans, American-Anglos, and Biack^Americ^ns. The area in 
which they are presently living is a low incom4 are govemipent subsidized 
under Section 8 of the Housing and Urban Development Division. The neighbor- 
hood seems to be basically composed of Mexlcanr^Americans* 

■ ./■ 

This family has strong feelings in^support of literacy both in and out of 
the home* The grandmother who"Ww an Elementary school teacher in Tijuana, 



still teaches part-time as a tutor. 
Elizabeth's ability tjo be totally 



Her influence on her daughter resulted in 
iC^rate in Spanish* Elizabeth's view of 
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literacy in this country is that 'her children need It In order^ to work more 

comfortably than she has* She herself, does not read nor write In English* 

\ 

She relinquishes duties such as form filling, check writing, bill payment and 
letter writing to her daughters* She s^ems >to have given Alma, \jobs of^^ 
literacy more often than the other daughtersr* Alma Is quite capable in 
English or Spanish, to comply with^her mother's literacy needs In English* 

.^;Alma seems to be^a young academician In that she has excelled since her 
enrollment in School In the U.S* She Is totally fluent in English and Span- 
^Ish* She has maintained a high grade point average In the school years she 
has completed* She Is expected/^o comply with almost .all of the literacy 
demands in the home for her mother* On much of the pbservations , she was seen 

wltiH^ materials in her hand either from school, from sonje family financial 

- * ■ 

endeavo;; or for her own leisure enjoyment*' - ' 

Perla seems to be a young lady with much domestical ability who is 
expeeted to have little academic ability* She has done poorly in school and^ 
at home Is asked Xojd/more domestic chores than Alma* She is given few 
opportunities to use her literacy skills at home while she is expected to ful- 
fill domestic demands. Literacy events observed were as follows; 

o 

' * 

1*, Filling In forms (rental agreements, 

contracts, IRS) ^ 

2* Handling business transactions (Stanly, Avon, ^ 
Jafra) 

3* Filling out checks (paying- bills) 
4. Reading novelas (Spanish) 
5^* Doing homework 

6. Making lists (chores and groceries) 
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7. Writing letters (English and Spanish) 

d. Translation from English to Spanish and 
vice-versa (notes, letters) 

T^^e bulk of literacy events for personal enjoyment was concentrated In 

E 

Spanish novelas, although on two occasions, Alma mentioned that she enjoyed 
reading library books In English. 

As seen above, the basic literacy events that "occur In thehomes are those 
of basic social st:rvl\ 1. Tne children are expected to handle matters related 
to school, such as schedtiles or bulletins^ that^ls, to translate to their 
mother. On few occaslo. - she would try to translate Items herself. 

^ In the payment of bills, filling out of checks, and filling out forms," 
the moter teams up with the children to seek their translation ana then dic- 
tate In Spanish the relevant Information to be^ written In English by the 
child. The child, therefore. Is to complete the literacy activity In English 
as Instructed. In several even':s as seen In the observation notes, these 
affairs have been Inadequately understood and the children made a few errors 
that rerulte ir returned papers and requests denied. 

Alma apv^ared tf. le the most geared and expected to perform within and 
outside of the home Jt a high literacy level. e is relied upo^^ heavily not 
only by the mother to do her form filling, etc., but other married daughters 
assign her their tasks that require English literacy as well. 
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On few occasions Che mother actually enacted literacy events such as; 
list making for shopping at the store or for domestic chores. Elizabeth also 
stated that she read manjr novelas in the evening before she went to sleep. 

'Perla is^ not expected to be a functioning literate In the home. She has 
not done well In school. Whether her low academic performance has caused low 
level of literacy expectations In the home^ or the low expectations by her 
mother has created lower academic performance Is difficult to explore in a 
limited study like this (for detailed field note samples see Appendix 
''Extended rield Notes**, Hausen-Arce, March 14, 1982 through April 28, 1932). 

Situation One : Alma and Perla were both in the living room. The mother 
coes home from work and finds the home in a mess. She also has the mall In 
her hand* She tells Perla quite bruskly that she has left the house in a 
mess, she is not fulfilling her duty and immediately sends her into the 
kitchen to do the dishes. - Alma tells her mother to let her see the mail. In 
the mall is a form to be filled out. The mother asks Alma to fill the form in 
a tone of voice that is calm. Her tone of voice to Perla was loud and demon- 
strated angef . Alma goes to the kitchen table to fill out the form and Perla 
shouts out to her in Spanish, similar to school girl, which are quite offen- 
.^ve to Alma. Alma retorts back that Perla is so dximb that she is treated 
like a domestl^ted animal (dog and mule). 

The evidence that Peoria has engendered the domestic role ana Alma the 
**studlous** role is demonstrated by the mother's reinforcement of such 
behaviors. ^ Also the reinforcement from each other, even though it is nega- 
tive, has contributed to the evolution of those roles. Which in conclusion, 
refecru that literate behavior, will generate more literacy. Reinforced roles 



of behaviors chat replace that iicerate behavior, vill generate fewer events 
of literacy. 

Situation T wo. The youngest family member of this family is Carmen, who 
is a Down's Syndrone Child. She is pampered and given a great deal of atten-* 
tion by all family members » especially her mother. She does r<ather average in 
school, a special school for Down'*s Synurome Children. When Carmen is 
requested to be helped at home with her homework, she gets great attention 
delegated by the mother. She is instructedd by the mother to be helped than 
by none other than Perla. Alma is not asked to assist in Carmen's work. 

tt seems that the attitude of the mother in this instance is quite con- 
tradictory of her support of Perla as a domestic functioner rather than' a 
literate performer. Yet, as seen in this situation, she is depended upon and 
demanded Co sit with her litrle sister, tt might be presumed that Perla has 
patience because she understands that Carmen is rather slow mentally. Where 
Alma, who cannot tolerate mental slowness 4^^ co her own gifted capabilities, 
qould not be able to sit down as Perla and under standingly assist Carmen as 
tutor, tn conclusion, literacy evnets in this home are viewed quite individu- 
ally, depending much upon the condition and situation that encompasses the 
literacy events. 

The field researcher asked Perla about school. Here are the researcher's 

notes (March 14, 1982). 

''tt seems like she doesn't want to talk about school, because she 
tells me that the boys are the only thing she like about Junior High 
^ so far...t asked her what her grades were in 6th grade. She says 
that she got almost all A's. t ask her what are the grades like 
now? She says just about passing, t ask her what the difference 
is..., she says that the teachers aren't as nice in Junior High and 
that she gets mad at a lot of teachers this year, even more than 



lasc year, so chey flutiK her, 1 ask her if she chinks chey flunk 
her on purpose. She says "los gringos. Si" "che gringos, yes." 
.,.She says ^^at L.ie "gringos hablan demasiado English and chey 
Chink '^hen you are calking Spanish chac you are calking abouc chem. 
She says one ceacher she has gees all red in the face and sends, peo- 
ple ouc on referrals if chey call: Spanish, and Che a, he scares co 
laugh." 

Originally the role of Perla in the home had been chac of a domescic in charge 
of menial and manual jobs (coding, cleaning, tending the younger sibling. Car- 
men, who has Dovi Syndrome). From the above quotation we realize that Perla 
is also unhappy in school and perceives certain teachers as unreasonalbe and 
purposefully hurtful, vindictive and uninspiring. This profile of the less 
literate sister, Perla is (ionfirmed from other observations, such as the fol- 
lowing: ''t as Perla if she reads novelas. She responds; 'No.' I ask Alma 
dnd Perla if they have any homework. Perla started laughing and she says yes: 
'washing dishes, cleaning the bathrooms, vacuuming, a lot of homework. .'' Alma 
told her to shut up, adding 'mensa' ('stupid') for emphasis/' 



The contrasting role of Alma comes across in f:he field notes: 

''I leaf through Carmen's diary, vhicN is written in English by her 
teacher at Ann Daly School... She reports on Carmen's progress and 
on what practice she needs at home for skills she works on in class. 
The following response in the book is a paragraph written in 
English — from Carmen's mother. She responds daily to inform the 
teacher of how she feels about what is hapfining, or if she has any 
questions or feedback that might interest ' .e teacher. I ask Alma 
who writes the response, she says that her mom dictates and either 
she or Ofelia tto the writing/' 

Alma brings in the mail, and directly hands it to her mother. The mother 

hands it back to her and asks her what there is... The mother gives the 

daughter permission to look through the mail and tell her what there is...'' 




Literacy for survival in a new society In which English proficiency Is as 
important as an understanding of the social and cultural system becomes the 
most crucial responsibility of youngsters in the homes of Mexican-Ap^cricans 
who migrated to the U.S. This responsibility, however, Is unequally shared, 
almost as if the parents would cast roles and ascribe literacy responsibili' 
ties, preferably to the older girls. Domestic chores then become the respon- 
sibility of the other children whose literacy skills are not as salient. 
Literacy in Spanii-h, as was the case of the mother in this family, did influ- 
ence one Ox. daughters at least in the readiii^ of the novelas in Spanish, 
which encouraged Alma to do likewise. The repeated observations of the 
misunderstandings the youngs':ers (including Alma and Ofelia) had regarding 
housing forms and the demands for functional literacy on issues delated to 
non-school matters, reveals the struggles and prjoblems these families have to 
go through, i^at would ?.eem most natural and understandable in some middle 
class homes, becomes trtiJLy incomprehensible for the youngsters and their 
parents. 

SECOND CASE STUDY: FAHIT.y II 

Family II lived for the entire period in the same South San Diego 
residence. The young man that was target of the observation (Jorge, Jr.) was 
attending Montgomery Jr. High School for the entire period of field observa- 
tions. The family consisted of the father, mother, three sons and one 
daughter. 

Jorge M 39 

(parents) * 

Angelica F 32 
Jorge, Jr. M 14 
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Michael 


M 


7 


Gabriel 


M 


10 


Carla 


F 


5 



The are^x in which the live Is low middle Income. The racial composition 
of the neighborhood Is balanced between Black-Americans » Flllplno-Amerlcans 
and Mexlcan*Amerlcans. The area Is also a Section 8» Housing and Urban 
Development Decision project area. 

The Family Is composed of six members. Jorge and Angelica are the 
parents of the target^ Jorge Jr.» who Is 14 years of age and Is In the 8th 
grade. He has two smaller brothers, Gabriel and Michael, both of which are In 
elementary school. The youngest family member Is Carla, who Is 5 and Is In 
klndergarden presently. Mr. Caslllas works at National Steel as a wasteman 
and Mrs. Caslllas does not work. 

The-^membershlp of Family II Is much larger. Those listed above are 
presently residing lln the home^i The mother, who works as a hotel maid. Is 
the only living parent. Her mother, a retired school teacher from Tijuana, 
sometimes lives with the family. Ofella, the oldest daughter at home Is 19 
years of age. The two target stuaents are Alma, who Is In the 7th grade and 
Perla who Is In tlie 8th grade. Carmen, 6 years of ^g^* Is the youngest child 
In the home. The eldest brother Pedro, who Is 25 years of age lives at home 
sometimes. 

Family II does not have strong support in their dally routine for 
literacy. The fally Is Interested In social events that focus on acceptance 
of their children In mainstream society. ,This Is evidenced by the pressure 
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put on che children b^lng able to speak fluently In English and Spanish, but 
not as great a concern about whether they are able to write or read well. The 
t^cir^nts were, both educated in Tijuana up to the elementary level. Once in the 
U.S., their education has not been extended. They believe that their children 
will do well if they are able to coimaunicate » but have expressed no great con- 
cern about their academic progress. 

J 

Jorge seems to be a rapidly maturing young mm who has a lot of authority 
in the home. Apparently^ the father is absent quite often, and he being the 
oldest son^ assumes role as father at times when his mother requests or needs 
his assistance. His mother depends upon his authority regularly to help dis* 
cipline the other children. He spends little time on literacy events, other 
than homework. He does below average in his school work but excellent in 
sports. The literacy events observed were: 

1. Reading the newspaper (English and Spanish) 

2. Filling out foras (Section 8 and Welfare) 

3. Reading novelas (Spanish) 

4. Doing homework 

5. Translation from Spanish to English (on television, 
product labels and school bulletins) 

Jorge is not required to do more than his homework and succeed* barely pass-' 
ing, but succeed in school. He performed few literacy tasks in the home other 
than simple translation and homework. 
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Angelica, the mother did not perform any literacy events other than read- 
ing on$ shore Spanish novela excerpc thac was laying on che kitchen calbe one 
afternoon. 

Situation One : Jorge has a great deal of t^vspapers on the kicchen cable 
ready to read. He is looking for an article to complete a current event 
assignment for school. It is due the next day. His mother tries to help him 
so that he can accomplish his goal. They even recruit the observer to pitch 
in and help. The quality of the completed assignment is not above average. 
But the mother and the target student^ Jorge» are satisfied to have it com- 
pleted. 

As long as Jorge completes the assigned work» he is p^forming within the 
mother's expectations and his own. Jorge is not concerned about being a good 
student^ but about being accepted by the school as a passably one. If his is ^ 
passable in the school, he is fulfilling the expectations that he has of^him- 
self and that his parents have of him as well. In conclusion, this attitude 
reflects that literacy behavior for Jorge is relevant to the fact that he 
needs to be socially acceptable in the schools; his literacy is a tool for 
social success. 

Literacy for survival in this family has very similar characteristics as 
in other families. Jorge translates from Spanish to English and from English 
to Spanish in order to comply with literacy demands than his parents them** 
selves find unsurmountable. The emphasis, however, is on his role as surro- 
gate father due to the long absences of his own father. He is in charge of 
keeping law and order in the home, and, to a lesser extent, of managing the 
^ literacy demands from the outside world. His actual reading and writing 
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skUXs are poor. Tlie field observer noted the following; 



"Jorge asks me if I will help him wich his es^ky by reading 
over what he has already writcen. I do so. I cell him read ic ouc 
loud to me after I correct it mentally. I do so. I tell him to 
stop whenever he's. unsure of the spelling or of writing the correct 
way. He stops on many occasions. In fact, it takes us about 12 
minutes to read 3/4 of a page. He stops. I ask him what he thinks 
is wrong or how could he' write it so it sounds better." (April 5» 
1982) ^ ^ 

"Today Jorge didn't go to school. He said he felt bad with a 
coldf so ^e didn't go. I asked him if he feels well enough to be 
absent. He says sure — he really is 0K» but he just has a lot of 
'flojera' (laziness) lately. He is watching TV." (April 12, 1982). 
.(Tor a more coaplete account of the incidents leading to similar 
student profiles in the home, see Appendix D\ "Interviews—Jorge 
Casillas." 



Some Contrasts Between Fa m il y _I and II Regarding Literacy 



The attitudes toward literacy in English has similar perspectives. 
English is necessary to survive; English text is difficult ana^it is the ' 
responsibility of the older children to cope with English literacy demands for 
out of school purposes such as rental forms^ official communication with pub-* 
lie agencies, etc. Both families have a similar ideal position regarding 
literacy and the parents speak in great support of literacy activities in the 
home. However, in real life, their support for specific literacy tasks is 
differentially allocated. In the case of Family I this support Is allocated 
primarily to the older daughter who seems to be the most capable. This sup- 
port is clearly denied to perla, even when she seems to be«in great need of 
such support just to be able to cope with school demands. Family II offers 
support to Jorge, but there is no clear accountability from Jorge to his 



mother. Jorge is given the key role of surrogate father (because the father 
is absent), and the mother is not capable of demanding that Jorge complies 
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with school literacy demands. In fact» the mother does not sean to be doing 
much about Jorge's occasional truancy. The same researcher worked with the 
two families » and she has compared their views on literacy (In Spanish) as 



follows: 

Family I 

1. Una persona que lee mucho^ lee 
mucha literature. Tengo que 
preguntar a ml mama (abuela). 
Ella dice que es una persona 
que se Instruye leer y escrlblr 
blen. SI es Importante porque 
la persona que lee pueda tener 
una buena conversaclon. 100% 
llterato en ml opinion es que 
lean y escrlban blen. Estudlar» 
leyendOf escrlblendo se entlende— 

*se deflende^ mlentras mas que 
leyas y mas te puedes estar'blen 
en la vlda. 

2. Ei valor de ser llterato es poder 
entender blen a la gente y poder 
blen defenderse en la vlda. *Uno 
puede hablar de cualquler sujeto 
sin meldo . Pueda sentlr conflanza 
en cualqulera sltuaclon. Sirve 

en que vea la television para 
saber cuales son las personas 
que se ensena; slrve para manejar 
al trabajo para saber a donde va 
uno; para estudlar; leer por 
gusto; en, algunos trabajos de 
reportar su obra hecho;'para 
coclnar; para Infomarse de varlos 
sujetos . 

3. Fues todos mis hljos pueden leer 
y escrlblr o en Ingles o en 
espanol o en los dos Idlomas. Yo 
creo que soy normal en ccmparaclon 
a las demas personas. La personas 
con qulen trabajo saben leer y 

escrlblr— tamb len Yo-^^ireo-que-4ie— 

tenldo un poco mas escuela que las 
otras trabajadoras porque ml mama 
fue profesora. 



Family n 

Ser llterato es una persona 
que sabe leer y escrlblr tanto 
que es necesarlo. Es Impoj^tante 
para que se puede consegulr buen 
trabajo. Para mis hljos, %s ^ 
Importante porque qulero que 
conslgan trabajos buenos. 



Las razones porque oplno es 
Importante ser llterato es tener. 
menos dlflcultades en la vlda. 
Uno que sabe leer y escrlblr 
puede hacer casl lo que qui- 
slera sin tener probler con 
no entender algo...no poder 
entender lo que le dice la 
gente. Uno que sabe leer puede * 
estudlar lo que\^qulslera para 
tener mas educaclon y poder 
vlvlr mas agusto. 



En naestra famllla ml esposo 
y yo fulmos a la prlmarla en 
Tijuana. Mis hljos estan en la 
escuela aqul. Las notas que 
me han llevado, para ml, han 
estado satis factorlos. Pueden 

-hai^lar— blen-en-espanol^y 

tamblen de lo que entlendo» el 
Ingles. Para decirte que nlvel 
estamos, soy la unlca que habla 
el Ingles mocho, ml esposo y mis 
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4. Leo diarlo como unos 20 mlnutos— 
pero de escrlbir — escrlbo diarlo 
en ml trabajo rutlnarlo. Taiablen 
cuento la cantidad de pedazos que 
uno se pone' en cada cuarto (le 

es una ayudante de up hotel). 
Luego" en la casa par^ llenar ^> 
flraar cheques. A veces tenjjo 
que llenar biles (cuentas). Una 
^ vez cai^ dos semanas o le pongo a 
la's muchachas que me lo hagan. 
Hago apuntes para Ir a la tlenda^ 
o a las muchachas para que hagan 
sus quehaceres. Yo creo que 
escrlbo' o igual o menos a que las 
d^a& %personas . 

5. SI es Importante porque pueda 
desarrollar una vida adaptable 
a varlas ocaslones. Blen se / 
hace la vida pudlendo ser - ^ 
educado y adaptada a varlos i y' 
amblentes. 



hijos lo hablan y lo entlenden. 

Pues, yo no escrlbo mucho— Ifes 
dlgo a mis hljos que me apunten 
Unas cositas-^pero casi nunca 

escribo. Hace mucho que 
estaba en la ^ecclon *8 que 
tuve que IXenir papeles. Yo 
creo que otj/as personas que 
trabaj^an e^'crlban ma's que ya. 
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SI es Importante porque uno no 
/puede comuf:lcar esenclalmente 
en una emergencla. Mis hijos 
hablan por ml y podrlan e^cplbir 
para mi— pero a veces me hacen 
falta y no puedo hacer cosas 
necesarlos. 'Cosas como llenar 
formas. Para ml— es muy impor- 
tante pod^r leer en el Idloraa 
que platlcan — asi es que en 
Tijuana me slrve ,mucho pod^ 
escrlbir espanol. Aqul nte^hace 
mucha falba ho poder escrlbir 
en ingles y no leerlo. 



6. Miscellaneous Questions 
Description of home. 

The family is moving, so they had 
quite a few boxes in the house. 
They had nice furniture (seemed 
to match). The home was clutter- 
ed but clean. The exterior was 
neatly kept (lajm cut, flower beds 
weeded, house recently painted). 

Description of neighboiffiood 

— .The-neishborhood— was^southem 



San Ysldro, around Dairy Mart 
Road. These are rather ciew 
liomes (about 4 years old). The 
family is renting the home under 



J 

The home Is in the Del Sol area. 
It Is sparsely furnished, but 
clean and recently painted. The 
exterior Is well managed with 
recent paint. It is In a 
setting (reVital) where the land- 
scape is kOTt by a gardener. 



tbg region of Del Sol is r ather 
low Income. The homes are between 
'8-10 years old. The racial and 



cultural populace is basically 
Mexlcan^Amerlcan, Pan-Asian, ^ 
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the Section *8 funding. Mixed 
minorities and cultures In this 
low Income area* 



Black an4 jbther Hispanic. Few 
Anglos seem to live In the 
area. 



* A HUD funding project* 

Obviously Family I has had gr^at exposure to reading and writing (the 

i 

grandmother was a teacher In Tijuana), but neither famll^ has had exposure to 
engllsh prior to their arrival. In fact Family II has been In this country 
for fourteen years, while Family I only for three. The clme factor has not 
made much difference In the case of Family II, and a more crucial factor with 
respect, to literacy In the home Is the previous exposure to text In their own 
language. While Family n makes statements fairly detached from the reality 
of the use of text. Family I shows the commitment to become competent In read"" 
ing and writing In Engllsh at any cost. Family I spends a great more time In 

i 

reading and writing activities.! The raoter spends twenty minutes' a day reading 

novelas. In fact they had plenty of novelas In their bedroomm, and they were 

; i 

t L 

obviously used up. Family II 1^ not committed to dealing with text, but 

rather attempts to avoid dealing with text In Engllsh and In Spanish. The 

r . ^ — ^ 

Incomes off these two families .are comparable, their living style similar, but 

E 

the chances of success In school looks much better for Family I. 

The, conclusions of the researchers who observed these two families Is 
Important agd relevant here: 



■ '^Mentioning parent literacy events In a teacher's estimation Is 
Important In this observer's opinion. Parents that teach tfhelr 
children via modeling behavior^, will find their children more 
prepared to face and complete literacy events. Tills conclusion Is 
based on the fact that this has been an observation from the 
jihserver's personal teaching experience. Those children who have 
not had literacy as an Important modeled event In the home by the 
parents, will probably have a low estimation for being literate. 
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Also, parent expectation -plays a major role In the literacy 
children demonstrate In dhe home. If the adult expects the child t.o 
perform within their literacy capacity In the home, the child will j 
In fact perform and become literate. On the other hand, If the 
parent expects the child to not perform llterately In the home, the 



child will not expect of 
llterately. Perhaps this 



Urn/ her self to perform within the home 
might extend outside of the home as well. 



Perhaps this Is the reasoa that Perla Is not doing too well In the 



school. Perhaps this Is 
school." 



Based on observations ths 
conclusions are made: 



the reason that Alma does so well In 



t the '^^<?erver has experienced, the following 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



The predominant hom^ attitude towards literacy and the events 
that demonstrate such, are conditional as to parental modeling, 
parental role support 'and parental expectations. 

The predominant home attitude towards literacy determines .the 
amount of literacy events, other than those related to school, 
that occur in the home. 

The predominant home attitude towards literacy varies among 
children apd^^ their roles within the family and don't alway^s 
appear to" be consistent. 

If the family is socially conscious of their image outside of 
the home, the presence of an observer can elicit behaviors that 
normally would not occur if the observer were not thire. 

THIRD CASE STUDY: FAMILY III ^ 



.This family^ the G. family, is in the working class. They live in a new 
partially^ subsidized two bedroom apartment. There is a color television, 
stereoj and a car. The father, 70 years old, receives social security and 
disability as a retired farm worker. One daughter receives some aFdC for an 
Infant son. The father also has adult children who assist hlm~for example, 
he drives cars which once belonged to his daughter. The household members . 
Include a 20 year old daughter with a 5 month old soa, a 16 year old son, and 
a 15 year old daughter. Mr. G.'s wife died many years ago. Those at home 
represent the last of Mr. G.'s twelve children. 
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All children currently att home were torn in the United Stances. The fam- 
ily has moved many times between Central California and San Diego. All chil- 
dren speak some non standard Spanish, but will most often speak English to 
-friends. The father speaks only Spanish, though he may have a passive vocabu- 
lary in English due to his extended exposure. All conversations with the 
father are in Span^shl ^example of the differences of language usage can be 

( 

seen in television )^iewir.g. when the father is not around, the children will 

o 

watch English langiiage stations or HBO. ^^When the father is home, the televi- 
sion is usually set on a station from Mexico. 

Though all adult children of the G. family live in the United States, 
there are still some ties to Mexico. Mr. G. frequently visits a relative in 
Tecate, he also shops, visits friends, and sees doctors in Tijuana. Current 
events in Mexico ^re followed by the father through newspapers and television 
news from Mexico. The chi-lren have no special interest in Mexico nor any 
strong connection to it; they have acculturated into the "cholo" lifestyle in 
dress, tattoos, language, and neighborhood identification. The son has had 
trouble with the police "regarding his alleged gang affiliation. While two 
different cultures operate within the family, the father is still the dominant^ 
figure in the unit, commanding respect and obedience, in a traditional Mexican 
form. 

Situation O ne ( March" ^ 8 , 1982 ): The G. family lives in a new rent- 
subsidized apartment in San Ysidro. There are two bedrooms and five members 
of the family, Mr. G., Susan, (21) with five month old baby, Luis (brother. 
It , and Jackie (15), attending Southwest Junior High. The observer has known 
the family for over five years, having most contact with Mr. G. and Jackie. 
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When first entering the house at 19:00, Jackie and Luis were in be<?rooms, 
Susan cooking, and Mr. G. watching Spanish language TV. The only reading 
material visible In the front section of the house is that day's Tijuana news- 
paper. Upon arrival, Mr. G. called Jactcie out of the back room, because In 
this instance I was her "guest", since the study was understood to be mainly 
about her. Jackie seemed somewhat distracted, as If I were interrupting some- 
thing. It came out that she was reading the Bible In the back room and wanted 
to continue what she was doing. Once I assured her she could do whatever she 

wanted, slie went back into h^r room and brought back same folded papers and a 

ft 

Bible, 

19:13 Jackie and I seated at the kitchen table with her materials. She 
seems a little more comfortable now. We talk about what my r^le is. She 
agrees that Hispanic students have pro>-!.ems' with reading and writing in 
school. She wants to help me Improve how students are tajight. However, she 
still Is having trouble with the concept of an "observer" in the household. 
We :alked "about friends that might want to parti*_ijate in the project aud what 
she thinks about writing. Jackie describes herself as being a ''god writer,*' 
but not too good in math. She talk*_J about a homework assignment she was 
going to \crk on that night for Social Studies — writing about life for- 
Mexican-Americans in the U.S. 

Situation Two : Jackie says tliat she does most of her homework at the 
kitchen table b**cause It has the best light. (By now the baby has ' ^. \n placed 
on the table and is watching us.) She also likes to write poems and other 
short pieces for herself. She saves them and shows them to friends, sometimes 
reading them aloud to each other, sometimes letting a friend copy the writing, 
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sometimes copying the writing of a friend. She showed me a copy of "A Cholos 
Life", one of the folded papers. It was a private work that I believe she was 
planing to modify or expand into a class assignment. 

19:25 Jackie started to read the Bible, then took another stab at under- 
standing my role. Was I like a spirit looking over the family? Watching but 
not visible. I affirmed the analogy. 

19:28 Jackie begins reading the Bible at the table. I am writing. She 
gaus,e.s__tCLjask me the meaning of a word she runs across. She reads aloud in a 
low voice. Typical reading style or just for difficulty material? Don c 
know. 

16:00 Jackie watching "Afterschool ^Special'' on a teenage father. Susan 
and baby taking a nap. Mr. G. and Luis at court. We talk a'^out the movie and 
schools wfe go to. I ark her about her teachers. She alternates reading and 
English every dix weeks* 

16:34 - 17;45 Jackie receiv^ss a serieis of phone calls from friends while 
continuing to watch television. Thest', include school friends and church 
friends vlth whom she discusses religion. In one call she asks the person 
about a paper called "Vato Loco" that I believe she wrote. It was passed 
around among some friends of her brother's and she wanted the original back so 
she could make some copies of it for her friends. 

17:47 S. came into the living room with baby. J. plays with baby though 
not' really saying much to him. 
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17:57 Mr. G. and Luis arrive with friends, ^here were Tijuana newspa- 
pers on the dining room table. 

19:A3 I asked to borrow "A Cholo's Life" that J. had written for her 
friends. She said yes but she wanted to copy it first. 

20:00 Luis aad Susan in back room. Mr. G. watches television. 

20:15 ^As Jackie copies "A Cholo's Life", she pauses every few moments to 
talk about Cholos and the way people are treated because of their appearance. 
We talked about the various stereotypes that people have about different 
racial groups. J. was talking about whdt she was writing. She was using me* 
as a sounding-board for her ideas, I believe'she was trying to change "A 
ChDlo's Life", a personal piece Df writing, into something to be turned in as 
an assignment for Social Studies* 

The field worker's notes are indeed revealing of the climate within t^^e 
home, and the nature of the literacy events occurring there* Jackie, the 15 
year old 9th grader who is the focus of the study, "tries to read a little bit 
every day/' She also likes writing, especially about the Mexican-Americans, 
but she feels she has problems with math. Here are Gonie ol the quotations of 
the field worker; 

"Jackie anxious to g^t to her reading homework.. .Jackie likes 
to write poems and save them. .* Showed me a copy of 'Cholo's Life'».. 
j£(ckie inas been serious about religion for at least two years.*. When , 
Jackie first came out she brought both the Bible and to or three 
papers. . ." 

The observer discusses the importance of Mexican newspapers in 
the bo;ne, and the profound religious commitment to reading ancl writ^ 
ing matters related to the Bible. 
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Jackie shows che observer more written materials she produced: 
"She called in for me* She wants me to make copies of 'A Cholo's 
' Life' and asked me to make copies of "Mi Vida Loca" a church pam- 
phlet. She wants copies to take to a high school MECHA meeti g 
"About Gang Fights." 

^ Undoubtedly one of the strongest motivational forces behind the writing 
efforts of Jackie is her belief in a vocitiomand christian mission to help 
"Raza." But writing does not come easy. Examine, for example^ the attached 
handwritten manuscript of "A vholo's Life" (see next page). For your conveni 
ence a transcription, as is, will be typed here: 
"A CHOLO 'S LIFE" 

A cholo is the one who rights (crossed out, and replaced by) writes 
on the walls walking slowly through the hall he spends his time with 
His friends. It never seems to end a cholo's life is never right 
when ever he drinks and smokes all night. In the morning he awakes 
thinking of what to do all day. they never seem to care about the 
People that ^ove them alot. Like Jesus Christ and there family. 
Like *their mouthers that allways stay up all night hoping that there 
, son won't die. But the cholos say 1 Don't care what my hifitas say. 
Like I Said dont seem to care they think shooting up is going to 
mack them feel Realy good Pero Save que It Dont get you no where But 
to the pit. Just if they could Realyze that Jesus Christ cares for 
tsm and whant them to have a Better Live then Shooting up go Gang 
B...inding fighting over Barrois> Killing they'er mismas Raza Smif" 
ing Pamt get b*gh writing on the walls Hey Jesushas Something 
Better than that Its emternal Life. What I mean by Enternal Life Is 
the Reale Happiness. When your sleeping in the ally or by your Self 
all Lonley and and misarbel Jesus Is wright by your Self Why dont 
you give him a chance "in your life he isn't going to heart you he 
wants to help you all you cholos out there in the street or at home 
or shooting up somthing in you — ? — that isnt good talking Rack to 
your hifitas or hifitos give them a Big Big hug and tell them I LOVE 
YOU ALOT MOM OR DAD Dont Be a Shame or dont get in Bares Because 
your withe you homies tell them te QUIERE MUCHO and just Rerabembei" 
If any Budy tells you about the Lord Dont shime them because they 
telling you like It is, Jast remenbe Jesus Christ Loves you alot. 
God Bless You 

AU^to God BLESS YOU " 



Jackie Gutierrez 
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^ Comments on the document transcribed* The effort and time spent in pro- 
ducing such document was considerable* The punctuation^ spelling^ syntax^ 
organization of sentences and basic structuring of sentences is indeed a seri- 
ous problem* What is fascinating is that Jackie could read with excellent 
intonation and even eloquence these lines^ with proper pauses and convincing 
tone. Going froa the spoken to the w^tten word does involve many and sophis- 
ticated skills* A strong mocivation is an essential part, but the need for 
instruction and coaching are undeniable* Many of the students who entered the 
implemented instruction (see th'^. following section of this report) began their 
writing instruction even with less skills than Jackie* ^ 

FOURTH CASE STUDY: FAMILY IV 

V 

This family is at the lower end of the working class* They moved to San 
Ysidro from Tijuana during the summer of 1981* The father^ in his 60's^ came 
to the U*S* illegally as a farm worker In the 1940's, and has irorked 
throughout the Southwest from Texas tc California* He married late and n'v 
has eight children ranging in aage fro^ 7 to 16* For a few years the father 
maintained ar apartment in San Ysidro while the family lived in a house in 
Tijuana* The father decided to move the whole family up to San Ysidro at 
great financial sacrifice* His reasons included wanting ^o be near his family 
and procuring an improved education for his children* The entire family is 
now living in a small 2 bedroom trailer. They have an old black and white 
television, an old car, and no phone. The father receives some 
retirement/disability benefits* The family also earns f ^ <ey by engaging in 
the cottage industry of their Tijuana colonia— *macratfle fluwer pot hangers* A 
person provide-^ Lie mater ixil and pays 70 cents for each hanger* As many as 
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four family members may be engaged in weaving ac, any one cime. 



The members of Che family are: 



Mr. C. in his 60's, and Mrs. C in her 50's 



Evangel ina 7 

Marilina 10 

Jose Luis 11 

Maria dti Jesus 12 



F 
F 
M 
F 



Juan Anconio 
Elizabeth 
Melida 
Isabel 



13 
14 

16 
15 



M 
F 
F 
F 



Six daughters and cwo sons. 

All children buc Che youngest one attended school in Tijuana. They 
appear co be qui be liceraf in Spanish and have ^ood~strudy~liab^i~cs. The-^oTd'est 
daughter graduated from 'secundaria' in Mexico. The children all accend 
schoolS' in San Ysidro, and are enralled In bilingual programs. The eldest: 
accends adulc school ESL clauses. Boch parents were forced Co drop ouc of 
school zo work, but seem to be functionally literate in Spanish. Spanish is 



the only language, used in the home, and no interactions with outsiders were 
observed where anyone had to resort to English. All television viewing is on 
Mexican channels. The children show no sign of adapting to the 
Chicano/"Cholo'* culture of the area. Their dress and behavior patterns remain 
Mexican. 

The C. family lives in a 3-room trailer in San Ysldro. The family 
recently moved to the US from Tijuana and were enrolled in American schools in 
the T^all of, 1981, their first extensive exposure to English. The target child 
is E., aged 14, a ninth grader at Southwest Junior High. All interaction 
ambng^faimTly members and w^th the observor Is-in-Spanlsh* 
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Situation On e ( March 24 , 1982 ): The situation is presented as the 
observer noted : 

10:21 Arrived, oldest sister was in the ig.tchen/dining area and the 
rest of the family was at the market. There were calendars and^^her posters 
on the wall (in Spanish), including a letter to parents from Beyer Middle 
School. There was an English handwriting book on ^he table (I think it was a 
textbook) . 

18:15 Family arrives, exchanges greetings, then unloads groceries* 

18:28 Sr. and Sra. tell me about Sr. trip to a Compensatory Education 
Convention ha is to go on the next day* Sr. is on some school advisory com- 
mittee for Willow Elementary. We discuss the various forms and vouchers for 
the trip. This topic came up because Sr* wanted my help in cashing a food 
money check he was given by the District. I helped after Che observation* 

18:25 - 18:40 During the conversation with the parents, five of the 
children sat at the dining-room table and were writing from out ot the Writing 
Text* There se^ed to be no parental instruction to do this activity, but I 
am still not sure if it happened just because I was there* E. moved into the 
back room and would r^ain there irost of -he evening, 

18:40 - 18:4? Sr. has the children show off their reading ability^ 
Maria, 7th grade, reads from a sheet titled "Spelling List" that has about 20 
sentences in Spanish and English, such as "I did not do my homework.*' She 
reads them slowly, but accurately, in English, very effectively in Spanish. 
The 1st grader read in Spanish from a sentence she copied at school. The 
parents ^re very proud of the progress of their children and they point out to 



me how far they have progressed since the beginning of the school year. 

Situation Two ( April 8, 1982 )t This situation is best understood by fol- 
lowing the chronological sequence of obse^rvations . 

18:50 - 19:10 There is more movement now. 4 of the 8 children are still 
at the table» helping each other with math or writing. Sra. is moving in and 
out of room. She helped one of the boys with a math problem. She is helping 
E. try on some new clothes in the back. I find out the names and ages of all 
the children. Sr. encourages me to check the math homework of Maris » which I 
-da. - ._ ._ : 

19:12 Children seem to relax more as they eat some desert and they begin 
to discuss topics among themselves. The eldest is preparing desert. 

19:18 Sra. helps one of the younger ones to write her name by giving 
her a sample. 

19:22 Maria has gone back to math homework. Brother A. asks her for 
pencil and paper. Children take school papers from on top of the refrigera- 
tor. 

19:25 - 20:00 The family becomes very relaxed and enters into an 
animated discussion about a nijmber of topick with many family members contri- 
buting. Topics include: losing pencils a|^:^school, getting hurt crossing the 
street, and attacks in school bathrooms. At one point Sr. pulls an announce- 
ment off the wall to show me. It is about violence in the schools and school 
rules for Beyer Middle School (Bilingual). He reads me a passage- from-it. — A, - 
is tracing a cartoon charac:er off Pee Chee folder. One of^ the younger girls 
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is writing on an envelope, leaning against the refrigerator, listening to the 
conversation. 

20:00 I ask E. to cone into the kitchen to find out which teachers she 
has* Otherwise she remained in the back roan the whole time* 

Some of the notesj t!ie field researcher made for himself reveal a great 

iea\ about the faiaily he had been observing* Thus for example, confused by 

the multiple and continuous actions going on in the small house with all ten 

family members, he exclaims! "TOO MUCH HAPPENING!!" About the father who, in 

spi_tg of not being literate in English could communicate with some difficulty, 

f 

he notes that "he is on an- advisory committee for Willow Elmentary," in spite 
of the fact that he, the father had only finished the 6th grade in Tijuana* 
The overall environment of the home and the support towards literacy motivates 
him to characterize the family: "Family is obviously very concerned about 
learning and proud of what children already have learned*" About Elizabeth, 
the 14 year old girl, he ranarks: "Likes to read mysteries^ . reads in school; 
left books and papers at school*** English only***" Regarding the conversa-* 
tions going on: "all conversations in Spanish**.*' Regarding school notices: 
"Flyer on the refrigerator about parent-teacher conferences* On it are two 
hand~written notes by one of the parents referring to the days of some meet* 
ings*" 

In analyzing the field notes of this observer it becomes clear a pattern 
of differential support of parents for children involved in literacy events* 
Younger children are monitored closely, while older are left to their own 

responsibilities; women, particularly those between 10 and 12; be highly 

if 

motivated and do a great deal of homework in the home, i*e*, Marilina and 
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Maria de Jesus; che^ older females, Elizabeth, Melida e Isabel, have Che seri- 
ous responsibilities of domestic workt cooking, washing dishes, shopping, and 
waving the macrame plan^ holders to pad the family income. 

Comparison ^nd Contrast Between Families III and IV 

The relationship between literacy and family activities and valutt; was 
studied using two families living in San Ysidro, California. One family had 
bilingual members, the other was totally Spanish dominant. The families were 
observed over a period of three months from March to May, 1982. Each family 
was observed A and a half times^ Both families had a female member in the 9th 
grade attending Southwest Junior High School. 

Based on the observation of these two families, some opinions about ^ 
literacy and the family can be expressed. 

. 

1. The parents' desire for literate children may not be supported by a 
home environment encouraging literacy. While parents want their children to 
read and write, they themselves may not be models of applying literacy mean^ 
ingfully to everyday problems. Both fa&ilies studied were concerned about 
their children doing homework, including reading and writing Children were 
provided a place and a time to work, 'in each case the dining room table. How^ 
ever, the actual use of literacy skills by the parents was quite diffetent> 
Sr. G. studies newspapers from Tijuana and La Opinion, referring to them in 
conversation. He types letters <-.ia articles to Tijuana newspapers. | He has 

petitioned government agencies for various services for himself anc^^ civic 

I 

grpups. .Sr^ and Sra. C.myst deal with school announcements and itnmigration 
forms, but basicaly their interaction wtih writing is minimal, ^or example, 
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they do not make a shopping list, but rely on a collective discussion while in 
Che score. 



2. The parencs' respecc for llceracy, is noc connecced Co **unrealiscic'* 
occupacional, aspiracions. Both families see chat an educatio helps to get a 
job where one "does noc work so hard*' compared to farm labor. Being bilingual 
is considered to be useful for getting a job in San Diego, especially in 
recail sales. Sr. C. cace mentioned his older daughcer wanced Co be a 
ceacher, but basfically the families don't see their children becoming profes- 
sional . 

^3. Family responsibilicies may have a negative Impact on promocing 
liceracy among the older children. In both families* older children Cake on 
ducies thac cut inco free time that might be used for reading and wrlcing. 
The oldesc daughter in the C. family, Susan handles all Che jobs of the female 
head of che household—cooking, shopping, and cleaning. She muse also care 
for her baby. The targec student also helps, buc responsibilicy falls on the 
eldesc. Susan dropped ouc of high school, and while she chinks educacion is 
imporcant, sees no real opporcunity to graduace. Her observed liceracy 
accivicieij are limiced to shopping — i.e., wricing che lists. 

In che C. family, chere is. a distinccion between che younger (7-^12) and 
older (13-16) group of children. The four youngesc children, in the first 
chrough sevench grade, spend more* clme doing school work. The youngest, 
Evangelina, has more chac once brought up a book Co her father co have help in 
reading. On the other hand* che older children spend less clme studying 
scfioolwork-- che primary Tixeracy acTtiv^ IrPfamily discussions, "chey~say 
liccle about whac chey do in school compared Co che highly mocivated younger 
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girls, aged 10 and 12. The older children spe\id more time on household 
chores— cooking, washing dishes, shopping and weaving Che raacrame plant hold- 
ers. 

^4. Schools play an unexpected role In prornqtlng literacy events. This 
Is most clear In the case of the C. family. Various bllLigual announcements 
from school — permission slips, PTA agendas, discipline niles — are the topic of 
much conversation. They are posted on the refrigerator and on a wall near the 
sink. The parents study them, for example, to determine how much money Is 
required to go to a field trip. Sr. G. also deals with such documents, but^ he 
has only one child still In school. Also Sr. G. has had his famliv esta- 
blished In the U.S. for a long time, so he receives a much broader variety of 
materials. 

5. Literacy can be the by-product of an actlvicy the adolescent finds 
Important. Jackie, the target student of the G., family. Is below grade level 
In her ability to read and write English. However, she uses reading and wrlt'^ 
Ing skills outside of school extensively. Jackie his a two-fold Interest — her 
religion and a concern for the condition Chicano teenagers. Jackie belongs to 
the Victory Chapel In National Clcy, an evangelical church. She says she 
began reading the Bible at age 13 and became serious about reading It at 14. 
While she will read mystery novels at school, her main reading material at 
home Is the Bible. She has been observed reading It. Jackie Is concerned 
about the violence, frustration, and prejudice that her peers and family face. 
She currently feels that this problem can be alleviated by "turning to 
Christ^--Sl(e fbund two works on this topic:,- "A Cholo's Life'* and "The boys of 
our town have joined in gangs," that she likes to copy out and P^ss to 
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friends. "A Cholo's Life" seems to be her original work, while the other was 
apparently copied from a m^gazintt. Jackie is so motivated that she volun- 
teered to present "The boys of our town have joined in gangs" at a high school 
MECHA conference even though she is basically shy and not prone to speak out. 

6. Literacy is viewed as a practical skill, not as creative expression. 
Sr. G. was more vocal on this point, but Sr. C. would aigree. According to G., 
literacy helps the poor, or workers, to survive. They can understand what the 
rich are doing to them. Writing can be a tool to helf workers get better con- 
ditions through petitions, letters, and articles. Mr. G., the father in Fam- 
ily III, was an early organizer for the UFW, so he has seen the practical 
value of literacy. In no cast, in either family, was anyone seen writing 
"without purpose" to express personal feeling. 

Some relationships between family life and literacy have been noted. 
However, this writer is resistant to'label the relationships "positive" or 
"negative" without longer study> For example, one would think the limited 
literacy activities of Family IV would have a negative influence in the chil- 
dren. In fact, two of the girls appear to be excellent students. Jackie on 
the other hand, is a below average student, but comes from a household with 
many literacy events and she possesses strong internal motivation to ijiprove 
literacy skills. Conclusive answers can only be found in a study that follows 
these children into adulthood to be functionally literate in Spanish. Spanish 
is the only language used in the home, and no interactions with outsiders were 
observed where anyone had to resort to English. All television viewing is on 
Mexican channels. The children show no sign of adpting to the Chicano/"Cholo" 
culture of the area. Their dress and behavior paterns remain Mexican. 
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Family IV livefs In a 3-roora trailer In San Ysidro. The family reiw.ently 
moved ""o tne U.S. froni Tijuana and were enrolled in American schools in the 
Fall of 1981, their first extensive exposure to English. The target child is 
E.» aged 14^ a ninth grader at Southwest Junior High* All interaction among 
family members and with the observer is in Spanish* 

Parents ' Perspectives 

The stud^^ of literacy events in the houses and other non-school settings 
deeply affects and determines the llTeracy skills and academic success of stu- 
dents. When parents themselves are not literate iv English, they may still 
become a strong support of their children in literacy activities* The case 
studies and the summary of the forms ^ functions and valaes of literacy seem to 
suggest that the family^ as a social unit » plays a cruciar role in the 

acquisition ot literacy skills* But parents must learn how to be of support 

i 

in the acquisition of these skills* 

Consistent with our theoretical orientation throughout this study, we 
contend tliat the learning process followed by parents is better understood if 
approached from a Vygotskian perspective. Here are some theoretical con* 
siderations guiding our study, as It was summarized recently by Griffin, New- 
man and Cole; 

Vygotsky's notion of a zone of proximal development (ZOPD) refers to 
a collaborative effort, where a more capable partner works of a 
problem with someone else who coul^d not work on the problem effec-* 
tively alone* The situation to which the concept has been most 
often applied is a psychological test of mental ability. Here 
Vygotsky defined the ZOPD as the difference between the level of 
problem difficulty that the child could engage in independen^"ly and 
tbe level that could be accomplished with adult help (1982; J. 
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The implicacion of this notion Is chac Che learner (in this case^ the 

parent who has recently come to the U»S» or ts otherwise alien to the school 

system) must establish ^ special working dyadic relationship with the more 

able parent, the expert. The reason for this relationship is that Vygotsky's 

theory assumes that higher psychological functions have a social origin* As 

Grtffin et al. state it: ^ 

**.not only what is carri;=^d out between participants^ but how they 
carry it out appears subsequently the independent function of the 
novice. That the interaction between the expert and the novice 
is Internalized iy thi novice (l98x: )• 

The forms and functions of literacy are not only as a final outcome of 
some school activities, but as a process of learning to communicate through 
text with new and naltiple institutions of a social system* Communicative 
processes a. a intimately related tjo the social skills and basic understanding 
of how this country operates via its educational, religious, poi .ca^ ^ and 
social^fHsTitut^fonsT^anU "tTierefb processes are reTated^to know! -age" 

tho expected roles, approp^^iate behaviors, and the meaning of the messages 
exchanged through text, all of whic.i are painfully learned in and out of 
school* If literacy in American society is improtant for all, for the minor- 
ity family it is a matter of survival* Educational institutions have a ravch 
greater impact ^n ^xhnolinguistic minority students' families, because they 
bring to these families a new social system: a new set of norms, values, 

1 

reward system, culture, h^lia^s and, ultimately, badly needed skills to deal 
with this new system. 
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To our knowledge^ no study has focused on the ?tudents' and parents' role 
vTs-a^vis tfie process of becoming socially and academically competent to com- 
municate through writing. Is parents'" social literacy a factor in the 
acquisition of other literacies required in school? And if parents play a 
role^ how do parents who arrived from other countries learn to interact effec- 
tively with the schools lu rhe U.S.? This question can be answered, to some 
extent, from the data presented above. The very fact that we studied the com- 
munity ethnographically indicates that we see :he families a* social units 
w' th greai potential impact on the acuuemic performance of children. 

Poor performance in communication through text English on the part of 
ethnic students can br.v^ several explanations. Writing ski^l levels (in gen- 
eral* academic performance) and membership in certain socio-economic groups 
seems to be highly correlated. Learning to communicate through text is a pro- 
cess that requires th'i acquisition of many and complex cognitive, social and 
cultural skills. Motivation to write seems to be linked with the reward sys- 
tem embedded in the communicative process, i.e., the success to decipher 
and/or interpret and generate messages for specific audiences and specific 
purposes. All of the above would indicate that the teaching of writing in 
school scratches only the surface of the communicative process, through text, 
and in fact, presupposes a life experience in a society: knowledge of the 
issues, the audiences, the roles and expectations of writer and audiences, 
and) most of ill, an overall understauding and internalization of the social 
system in which we live. The assumption that ethnic children have the presup- 
posed life experience is unwarranted, we all know; but to understand under^ 
stand how this experience is painfully acquired by the ethnic families can 
help a great deal to reform our educational programs. 
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it is precisely through social interaction that pareiics learn what is 
expected from them in the sclools, and how can t^ey, in fact, become effective 
supporters in ^heir children's education. What do p.'zrents need to learn and 
how do they learn it? Is the conceptual structure, the organized system they 
bring to this country reorganized, and in what ways? In an attempt to respond 
to these questions we have dsciJed to look ^nto the organizational structure 
of parents' iiiteraction during the Cafes de Amistad. We certainly do not have 
all the answers, but we feel we are beginning to understand better the process 
of socialization, at least in ^-^me of its phases* 

These researchers' encounter with parents was first made in the school 
grounds and it becaine the beginnir'* of a new momentiim to the parents' organi- 
zation* The veteran in uha organization, still functioning as its President > 
was a man in his seventies, monolingual in Spanish, and extremely perceptive* 
He demonstrated a capacity to control the moves of the principal and of the 
parents even If tie was (and is) a monolingtjal Spanish speaking Mexican who h^s 
become a permanent resident in the United States, -?hose numerous children and 
grandchildren ;^re United States born citizens* 

The **Cafes" were an offshoot of the Parents' Committee and School Site 
Council required under the Lau guidelines, i.e.» parents of language minority 
students who are Jmited Faglish Proficient. Beth the parents and students 
form a group distinct from their counterpart at the school. They are H*edom- 
inantly Spanish speaking and conduct the meetings entirely in Spanish with the 
community aide translating to, and from, English, for the Principal. 
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As meokbers of the School Site Council and Lau CofTuftittee> these parents 
undertake tasks directed to the allocation of rescurces provided by federal 
and state agencies for academic activities. They make decisions on whether or 
not to provide additional hours to the commurity aide, or to fund particular 
in-service program or to send a parent representative to conference. 

The first Cafe was held at the home of Mr. Lopez (a fictitious name). 
About 25 persons attended* including three represer tat ives from the Center for 
Ethnographic Research. As the meetings began* one of the co-(.rincipal Inves^ 
tigators in the project was asked by Kr. Lopez to mak^s a presentation. While 
this event took him by surprise. It did give him a chance* once again* to 
state the purpose of our project and to emphasize che types of concerns about 
ethnolinguistic minority students which gave rise co the project* most specif- 
ically* the low level of academic achievement in southern California students 
o? HispanTc^'desce^ ATsb "^stressed ras" the imVcrtaiit role parents can play in 
helping their children succeed in sch^^ol* for example* by: 

1. Taking a more active role in the children's school work 

2. Maintaining cont'ct with ceacher*; 

^. Obcaining special resources to assist children with school 
work when they lag behind 

4. Allowing children to express their opinions and make 
th*>ir choices. 

I 

These topics were oresented to the group fr^ discussion and followed by a 
lengthy exchange of opinions. Several topics that would appear in the follow- 
ing cafes were brought up at this first meeting. Parents consistently 
expressed genuine concern for their children's performance in school. They 
wanted their ^*hlldren to be given the opportunity of learning English as 
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quickly a3 possible. School was perceived as an unknown quantity; that is, 
parents placed a great deal of trust in schcol, and yet: they were hesitant, 
almost fearful, to trust it completely. They wanted to know more about the 
Si^hool and systems behind it, but they were not quite sure how to go about^ the 
task. Parents wanted to understand the U.S. educational systems by comparing 
the Mexican schools with those in the U.S. They appeared to hold the former 
in higher regard because their children were achieving at higher levels in 
Mexico, This topic was of such interest that a suggestion was madfe that the 
whole group pav a visit to several schools ir Tijuana and verify the 
hypothesized superiority of those schools. These topics broached in the first 
Cafe came to be actively pursued in subsequent Cafes. 

Mr* Lopez showed his skill and power in controlling the group, redefining 
the rules of interaction and reinterpreting the experiences parents had 
described a few minutes earlier. He did it in Spanish and d^anded step by 
step translation into English for the Principal of the school (who began to 
feel a bit neglected). The message Mr. Lopez was sending to all of us was one 
of caWion, political wisdom, and restraint vis-a-vis other guests (particu- 
larly nbe Principal), as well as a call for intra-group discipline, self- con- 
trol and a recognition of Mr. Lopez' own role. Mr. Lopez made the m»ieting 
highly structured: pending agenda items w^re covered, word was granted ord- 
erly, and spontaneity was curtailed. A number of informal means oi con*:rol 

IF 

^ere used. The translator, i.e., the community liaison oerson, paid by the 
schoclj would whisper in either language brief messages from, or to, some o? 
the parents who wanted to reopen the discussion of controversial issu'is. She 
was also' either reinforcing, on the bt; half of Mr. Lopez, the rules of 
appropriate fnteraction vis-a-vis the presence of the Principal and other 
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guests* or intferpretlng school policies of behalf o£ i:he Principal. 

The overran tone of, the concluding remarks by Mr. Lopea and interaction 
anong parents was -ot tiliatory an:, complimentary to th^ princip^- tor being 
"so sensitive" to the needs o£ Mexican/Hispanic parents. A final kind, and 
selling pitch from the Principal was translated by the liaison person in a 
tone that appe&.red to be patronizing c condescending. Nevertheless, parents 
felt satisfied be cause they h^d been together as a group and had been given 
recognition; they felt they had some '*po:jer" as a group. The principal and 
Itaison person were also happy because parents had been kept under control by 
Mr. Lopez, and the whole affair had turned but po<;itive and constructive. What 
next? The issue was not it, but when and where, to get together next? 

The second Cafe was held at the home of a young> active mother Mrs.> 
Chavez, who has a daughter in the ninth grade; a relatively newcomer to the 
-area Otwo^r-three years ago they_moved from Tijuana) > the mother is a very 
active member of the Lau comnittee. She ts the most "liberated'* of the moth- 
ers> openly expressing support for increasing freedom to children in their 
choices of academic activities^ and relating how she applies her belief at 
home tn the upbringing of her daughter who wants to be a la yer. Mrs. Chavez 
had advanced schooling in Mexico, and comes from a middle class background. 
She grew up i.n an atmosphere highly supportive of her academic endeavor3. 

This second meeting was attended by the District Superlntendant and a 
member of the School Board. Mr. Lopez was the principal speaker. His major 
concern was with the lack of information available about the vocational pro- 
gram at the Del Rey High School and at the Southi^dSt Junior High School. 
Parents were not sqre what classes were suited for college education. 
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Apparently there was no available information in Spanish. The superintendent 
asked the principal to make sure that such information was made available to 
parents. "Why are our children taking classes such as 'Office or Library 
H6lpgr' when ^.hey had originally signed up for hard core subjects? How could 
we communicate our felings to the counselors?" Parents felt hopeless and 
afraid to talk tcp the counselor. In their opinion, the adjustment of costers 
to balance class loads is done at the expense of their children and other eth- 
nic students precisely because ethnic parents are less knowledgeable about 
academic options and their consequences, and, therefore, less likely to co.. 
plain. 

The meeting concluded with a brief statement by the Superintendent 
^expressing his thanks for the invitation and his admiration for the interest 
taken by parents in the education of their children. 

The following cafe de amistad scheduled by the liaison person for the 
following month at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Lara. The Lara's are parents of 
four, in their forties, monolingual In Spanish. They arrived 'in Chula Vista 
about two or three years ago from Tijuana were Mrs. Lara ;^as an eloaente^ry 
education teacher, and, later on, a parent involve*! in in-school activities. 
She had been conspicuously frustrated by what she perceived as a lock of com- 
mitment of some parents to attend cneetl.igs. She had a notion of wbat she 
wanted to accomplish with or without the blessings of >fr. Lopez, the President 
of the council and re-o^rganlzer of the cafes. For this meeting, the guest 
speaker, who would also fall into the trap of miscalculating Mr. Lopez' con- 
trol and political skills, was a bilingual teacher> a likeable and dynamic 
young Mexican-American in charge of Physical Education and Mathematics. 
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Mrs- Lara met every guest at the door and greeted them by pinning on them 
a *Mistintivo*' , a sort of a badge **cafe de amistad'* to mark the occasion. 
This was an acceptable way of using a traditional Mexican gesture in order to 
foster solidarity. Rather abrubtly and without permission from Mr. Lopez she 
asked, '*Are we the Paropts Teachers Association (PTA)?" "Why aren't more 
parents involved?" "What is the purpose of this group?'* Several members Joined 
in the discussion. Most addressed Mrs. Lara's first question. They explained 
that the'PTA is a more formal arrangement between parents and teachers, whose 
activities are geared toward social events and ra-,sing funds for support of 
extracurricular student activities. In essence, the explanation was that the 
goals of the group are different, with this group being most active and most 
interested in ^reus related to children who are Spanish dominant. Mr. Lopez 
spoke to the second general question by recapitulating the beginning of the 
Cafes de Amistad four years ago with a group of parents who sought to demonr 
strate to the school that indeed parents were interested in their children's 
education. 

For a minute Mrs. Lara's abrupt start with a question that would chal" 
lenge the very existence of a grouo functioning during the )^ssi seven years 
under the direction the the respected Mr. Lopez, sitting ^wn as a guest right 
there, seemed M^^hly Inappropriate to some parents, particularly because Mrs. 
Lara was the. hostess "and had no recognized status of lG?,dership in the group. 
The easiest response was to ignore the issue behind the question (the issue of 
commitment, determination and guts in pursuing the interests of parents as a 
group in school) and to respond to the surface tispects: Ttie answer: "No, we 
are not the PTA." "We are here because we have been historically organized in 
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this fashion for the last seven years and it has been useful. No, we have no 
illusions of control or of creating a st;rong political group. We are here to 
show friendship and to exchange information." 

Mrs. Lara's question meant to start a serious, gut level discussion on 
the futility of efforts like these if all they accomplish is to cater to the 
school personnel and do not permit parents a true partnership in decision mak^ 
ing processes and the power to help the principal in the management of the 
school. Tor a while there was shock and confusion, particularly on the part 
of the principal, the liaision person and Mr. Lopez, and their supporters. 
The tone and volume of Mrs. Lara's voice was /intimidating. VThen her husband 
tJied to speak and ventilate other issues, she vigorously quieted him down in 
order to pursue th^ fundamental issue with whic^4 she had started: "o somos o 
no somos" "are, or are we not committed" to what we say we want. 

The second half of the meeting involved a discussion with the guest 
speaker, i.e., the teacher who had arrived late because he was receiving an 
award recognizing him as an exemplary teacher. As act ESL, Math and Physical , 
Education (PE) teacher, as well as a student advisor, he is well known and 
liked by parents and students. With the approval of Mr. Lopez, the teacher 
was introduced by the principal, who also announcrid the awards; parents 
applauded. The teacher then gave a brief talk on his role as a Math and PE 
teacher, and the importance of continued parental involvement. 

At this pointy the hostess noted that we had been meeting for about two 
and a half houis and asked everyone to step into the dining kitchen for coffee 
and snacks* The meeting was concluded with friendly remarks between snacks 
and drinking of punch and coffee. It was arranged that the next meeting would 
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take place in the house of the field coordinator. 

The Cafe at the house of our field coordinator was meant to attract 
teachers, parents, co-rearchers (H*A. students doing home observations and/or 
Implementing the *'new" writing modtiles for writing Instruction)* Parents' 
a^ttendance was slightly do^ and the entire atmosphere was nfore relaxed, less 
controversy oriented, less focused on performance and public part,lcipation* As 
a result some of the parents (those who never miss a meeting) had the chance 
to pursue in a less politicized environment, the issues they had been raising 
all along* The researchers had hoped to present to all attendants a brief 
up-to-date report of the research findings, and then open up for questions* 
Thus, for example, Mrs. Lara renewed in a reronciling tone, her concern for 
making the Cafes de Amistad more action oriented. 

The discussion ended up centering around the poor counseling given to 
ethnic children* One mother was whispering to another "No Ce fies del conse- 
jero" "don't trust the counselor". Others would refuse to believe specific 
instances of unfair treatment or negligence by counselors* 

There was a brief discussion gn the Cholo high school student and the 
misleading steteotypes about Cholos: often Cholo looking kids are good stu- 
dents, intelligent, capable and productive* 

Parents' divided opinion on the effectiveness of bilingual education sur- 
faced in the context of preventing the academic failure of Mexican or, 
Mexican- American children* Because the Interaction was less structured, vari- 
ous topics would appear or reappear in different subgroups. On the one hand, 
Mr. Lopez had not come to this meeting (he was very ill), and no one had his 
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credibility or skill to structure the meeting. On the other hand, the space 
and amplitude of the house lent itcelf perhaps to fragmentation of subgroups 
after the initial formal presentation. Story after story illustrated the need 
of parents to knov how to interact with school personnel on behalf of their 
children. If one would take inventory and rank the topics discussed that 
night (ranking on the ba^is of lime and visible involvement^ of participants) 
the following can be listed: 

1. Parents musl organize and speak out for their children's needs 
in schools. 

2. Parents must be aware of the Intrinsic problems and liabilities 
of the transition their children go through from Mexico's to the 
U.S. schools. 

3. One of these liabilities is the lack of credibility of their 
children, particularly vis-a-vis racist or negligent counselors. 

4. Parents must help each other In an effort to learn h:^w to deal 
with the U.S. schools. 

5. Parents must get information regarding academic programs and 
assistance, available and helpful in opening college opportuni-^ 
ties for their children. ^ 

6* Parents^ cultural and linguistic heritage Is most valuable and 
not in the way of the academic achievement of their ctiildren. ) 

Parents find themselves at different points of the acculturation contin- 
uum. Some have just begun the threatening and unending process of reinter- 
preting reality, values, roles, and life experiences, surrounded completely by 
a new set of cultural, social, educational and political Institut^ions. Those 
parents who feel the greatest need for understanding the U.S. school system, 
and the new world around, particularly if they are motivated to learn how to 
deal effectively with the schools, seem to profit the most from the Cafes. 
They were the first to develop a dyadic relationship with one t)ther parent who 
would become their coach, helper, interpreter and friend. 
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The coaching process is om in which a more knowledgeable parent > the 
**expert/* the coach, walks step by step the long journey of social literacy 
with a "newly arrived** or less skillful parent. Both parents come together to 
the Cafes de Amistad. The coach, or **expert'* cues the other parent to share 
her/his problems, to give testimony of gratitude for the solution obtained 

through .the action of the expert, and to reinforce the will of learning more, 

\ 

and how to, deal effectively with the systen. , Ultimately, the parents' capa- 
city to make sense of the school's communication through text, and often of 
all communication through text, including texts coming from other Institutions 
than school) is through the intervention, advice and guidance of the coach. 
Normally the expert is bilingual while the learning parent is monolingual in 
Spanish. The infost crucial function of the expert parent is to help learning 
parents expand their zone of proximal development. The learning parent would 
internalize tasks, principles and social etiquette in order to deal effec- 
tively with scho ol pe rso nnel. ^ _ * _^ 

There is another important function that the Cafes have. In a number of 
intangible ways, Mexican parents share with each other and demonstrate their 
affection and commitment Jor their **country of origin.** The reinforcement of 
cultural identity provides an opportunity to the learning parents (recent 
comers) to return the favor and teach their coaches how, in fact, the language 
is used, liow cultural celebrations are carried on, and how the current reality 
of Mexico as an industrial country should make all parents proud. 
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The school continues to be perceived by parents as the single most irtipor- 
tant^agent of changti at home. The schools, through the education of the chil- 
dren, opens up for examination, new realities, new vistas and challenges. 
Unfortunately, school may also oring out the sad and depressing experience of 
racism, at times in trivial but hurtful ways. In one word, the school paves 
the way to literacy by making demands, establishing policies, communicatiiig 
through text, and by bringing to the newcomer's home a whole new set of values 
dependent on the ability to understand and generate text.- 

Parents percei^p. the acquisition of literacy skills as a matter of sur- 
vival, as a major enterprise in their lifetime and that of their children. 
Thus failure to acquire literacy in English or to achieve academically on the 
part of their children affects profoundly the morale of the Mej^can and Chi- 
cano parents, their self*percepcion, their confidence in dealing with Che 
world around and their overaJLl adjustment to the U.S. Parents* who are illi'^ 
terate in English seem to struggle continuously to lose control of their lives 
and their futures, and to depend on other persons who are fully literate in 
English. 



IIL Classroom Component: The Iitiplement<*tion of Writing Activities 
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Introduction 

This section of the report presents the classroom component of the inves- 
tigation* In keeping with our contractual obligations, the research reported 
here provides maximum information about the procedures utilized for turning 
community ethnographic data into usable information for classroom practice* 

Our basic strategy centered around the development and implementation of 
a series of writing "modules*" These modules consisted of writing activities 
designed to bring understandings from the community into the organization of 
writing instruction in the classroom . A concomitant aim of these modules was 
to produce observable change in the students' writing within a relatively 
short period of time* To accomplish these twin goals » we recruited a dozen 
teachers from three secondary schools in the community to participate in the 
project* These te&chers' efforts to improve the writing of their students 
form the basis of the classroom component ^described herein* 

We will start this section by reviewing studies that intervened in class- 
rooms on the basis of community ethnographic information* This review will 
help the reader contrast the procedures used in these sttjdies to integrate 
community and classroom data to the one's employed in the present investiga' 
tion* Following this review^ we turn to the present study* He first discuss 
the theoretical ideas that guided our efforts, in particular our adaptation of 
Vygotsky's (1978) ideas on learning and development to organize the writing 
modules* These notions, as we shall discuss, influenced the formulation of 
the research problem and shaped our research procedures, tfe then present the 



^.design of the study* Here we emphas|^ our collaboration with teachers in 
developing snd conducting the research* 
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With the above as preface, we devote the bulk of this section to detail- 
ing the writing activities. This includes a discussion of ethnographic find- 
ings that Influenced the conduct of the study, descriptions of research meet** 
ings with teachers and of how writing activities were implemented, samples of 
student writings and a summatlve evaluation of the effectiveness of the inter- 
ventions. We conclude with a discussion of the role of ethnography in inform- 
ing classroom practice. 

Review of studies 

This review is about studies that reorganized classroom lessons on the 
basis of houte and community data. These studies are the Kamehameha Early £du' 
cation Project (KEEP) in Hawaii and two studies by Shirley Brlce Heath based 
on her ethnographic work in the Carolinas. As Cazden (1983) oolnts out, these 
studies are among the few that have gone beyond the "status quo;** i.e., stu- 
dies where the researchers not only describe and analyze existing conditions 
and suggest changes (e.g.. Philips, 1972; Erlckson and Mohatt, 1982), but col- 
laborate with teachers in producing change. ^ All three studies involved eth- 
nographic observations, but the way this information entered the classroom 
, differed. These differences are examined below. 

KEEP . This work started as an interdisciplinary attempt to improve the 
.edudation of native Hawaiian children by establishing, an experimental or model 
school to explore new methods for teaching these children. As such, KEEP 
represents a series of related studies conducted in the same setting with the 

1. We are aware^ of course, of the on'^^going work of Richard Morris and his 
collaborators in Philadelphia (Morris & louls, 1982). As of this writing, 
however^ reports of this work are unavailable for review. 
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same goal: to Increase the school achievement of Hawaiian children. Much of 
the work has focused on Improving reading lessons. The restilts of these 
interventions have been reported in detail elsewhere (Au, 1980; Au and Jordan, 
1981; Tharp, 1982). Briefly stated, changes In the conduct of reading lessons 
produced dramatic increases in the children's test scores. 

The KEEP reading program has several specific features that may have con- 
tributed to its sucfcess (Au, 1980; Tharp, 1982) • Two aspects of the program 
are particularly important for our discussion. One is a shift in the focus of 
instruction from decoding to comprehension and another is the inclusion of the 
children's experiences as part of the lesson's reading discussions* Combined/ 
these two elements facilitated comprehension by making the children'^s experi** 
ences relevant to their understanding of the reading content* Au's (1980) 
close examination of the riding lessons reveals that the integration of 
experience and comprehension was helped by the native Hawaiian teachers allow* 
ing, as part of the lessons'^ discussion, ways of interacting intuitively coot* 
fortable for them ^nd for the students* These ways of interacting contained 
structural properties very similar to a native Hawaiian speech event, docur 
mented in the ethnographic literature, the so-called "talk story*" These new 
lessons differed from routine lesson interactions in that they not only eli- 
cited individual participation as nominated by the teacher, but also permitted 
mutual or joint participation by the students in discussions of the text* 
Thus, ethnographic information about a specific speech event in the community 
was used to interpret a key aspect of the lesson changes* It does not seen 
that community information was transported into the classroom to modify le^ 
sons; instead the lessons were transformed first and then the community data 
were used to make sense of whaL was it about the new reading experience that 
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had an effect. 

Other lesson Interventions were also Implemented for pedagogical reasons 
not necessarily related to any specific cultural or ethnographic factor. One 
rjelates to the classroom contingencies of reinforcement. The teachers pur" 
posely created a reinforcing classroom environment by using abundant praise^ 
and avoided establishing averslve learning conditions by using very little 
punishment* Praise was contingent on good academic work and helpful conduct. 
In particular^ **on task** academic behaviors were highly valued. A second 
Intervention organized lessons Into a small group format to emphasize coopera^ 
tlon and mutuality In classroom work. Jordan and Tharp (n.d.) point out that 
the cooperative orientation of the lessons was Implaaented on the basis of 
good pedagogical practice and without regard to any specific cultural Issue, 
but that these practices were culturally **valldated** and elaborated through 
community observations* As such» lesson changes that started out as 
classroom^speclf Ic turned out to be also culturally relevant. 

Cazden (1983), citing Jordan^'s (n.d.) analysis, examined the contrlbur 
tlons of ethnography to the KEEP design. The direct application of ethno- 
graphic Information to modify classroom practices seems to have been rare« 
Instead the ethnographers contributed ^ cultural Interpretation of the 
pedagogical Interventions. As Cazden puts It, the ethnographers'" primary role 
was **agreelng on a particular plan of action for cultural reasons while 
psychologist and educators agreed to the same actions on other grounds.** A 
key to the success of the project, Cazden concluded^ was the collaboration of 
^ethnographers and practitioners in developing and conducting the research and 
in their joint contributions to program design. 
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In linking classroom activities to community data, then, KEEP took the 
following path: 



1) Classroom lessons were changed according to sound teaching practices; 
these practices included emphasizing reading comprehension (as opposed to 
decoding) and creating contexts for discussion in which the students could 
relate their experiences to what they were reading. These lesson manipula- 
tions were in turn associated with increases in learning, as reflect&I j^n 
improvements on standardized test scores* 

2) In implementing pedagogical changes, the native Hawaiian teachers 
organized lesson discussions that were comfortable for them and their students 
(e*g., the use of talk-story in lesson contexts)* These changes were charac- 
terized by a mutual adaptability on the part of teachers and students in 
creating new lesson conditions. 

3) The ethnographic literature was used to establish a correspondence 
between the new lesson arrangements and a prominent socio Unguis tic events in 
the community, nuch as the '*talk-story*** 

4) Once this link was established, the community information was used to 
formalize an interpretation of why the lessons were working and to further 
capitalize on the ethnographic data to make changes in other areas of the cur* 
rictilum* 

The specific processes by which the KEEP researchers made the ccwamunlty- 
classroom link may differ somewhat from our characterization, but it Is clear 
that "he starting point was the manipulation of lessons according to state- 
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of-*the-art teaching practices. In addition, these lesson manipulations needed 
to produce an obvious change in student performance, otherwise why spend time 
documenting their cultural appropriateness? Thus, the community information 
was initially and, it seems, primarily used to interpret the classroom changes 
and to guide further interventions* 

Shirley Brice**Heath . Here we will review two studies which, in contrast 
to the large-scale interdisciplinary effort that produced KEEP, represent the 
more traditional ethnographic approach of an individual conducting lon^term 
.participant observations in the same community* The work is rich in detail; 
however, we will limit our discussion to a summary of the results most 
relevant to the present study and concentrate on depicting how the researcher 
used community information to modify classroom practice* tfe will first review 
Brice-Heath's study with pre-school children and parents, and then examine a 
study that closely resembles our present study on adoloescent's literacy 
behaviors in the cooanunity and the classroom interventions made on the basis 

! 

Of those observations* 

The first study (Brice-Heath, 1982) evolved out of her work in colleges 
and institutions in the community. The study was motivated by the concern of 
parents in the Black community that their children were doing poorly in 
school* In particular, the parents were concerned about the lack of meaning- 
ful communication between their children and the teachers* The teachers, in 
turn, complained that the children were uninvolved with the curriculum and 
would not respond even to the simplest questions* These concerns, act well as 
the researcher's previous work on language acquisition and use, helped estab- 
lish the direction of the study* Brice-Heath analyzed how adults talk to 
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children In home and community settings and the children's responses, and con- 
pared these verbal strategies to the functions of language in the classroom. 
Specifically, the study concentrated on the different roles of questioning in 
Black, lower-class homes and in the homes of White, middle^class teachers. 
Both groups had pre-schcol age children at home. 

Results indicate that the teachers depended heavily on questions for 
socializing their children and for engaging them in "conversation.** They also 
used questions to teach the children how to look at books, to label objects , 
and ''to search out pieces of pictures, to n&me parts of the whole, and to talk 
about these out of context"* (p. 113). In contrast, adults in the Black com*- 
munity were not observed directing many questions at their children. Those 
questions that were asked served a different function from the interrogatives 
in the teachers' homes. In the Black homes, questions asked for analogical 
canpat:lsotts that required the children to compare events, objects and persons. 
The classroom analysis revealed that questions used in the teachers' homes 
were very similar to those used in the classroom^ and that Loth were different 
from those used in the homes of Black pre^'schoolers. As such, school*type 
questions were unfamiliar to the Black children; these children had to learn 
new uses of questions when they entered school. As Brlce^Heath notes» the 
Black children's **coamiualcative competence In responding to questions In their 
own community had very little positive transfer value to these classrooms" (p. 
123). This Is Important because questions dominate classroom talk» It's the 
teachers' primary way of transmitting content and skills and of assessing 
comprehension and progress. 
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Brlce-Heath points out that for ulack children to succeed academically 
they had to learn to use school-like questions. But the ''intervention did not 
have to be one-way; teachers could also learn about the rules for community 
uses of questions" (p. 124). Concerned with the lack of involvement and 
advancement of the Black students (cf. Philips^ 1972; Erickson and Mohatt^ 
1982) several (unspecified) teachers dgreed to incorporate into classroom les~ 
sons some questions used with Black students in non^school settings. The 
interrogatives used were the ones that "made sense*" within the lesson context. 
That is, those forms of questioning that could be justified in ''terms of good 
pedagogy*" (p. 124) were included in the lessons. The interventions increased 
the children's active participation in the lessons and facilitated practice in 
using and responding to school'like questions. 

Btice'fieath suggest:s two components necessary to bring uses of language 
(community data) into the classroom. One is for teachers to become research- 
ers and second is the collection of credible data from both classrooms and 
community. In doing research on their own families and in classrooms^ the 
teachers explored and discovered ""how and why data on everyday behaviors— 
their own and that of otherd~*can be ueeful in bringing about attitude and 
behavior changes'* (p. 126). The. teachers data collection activities^ when 
combined with data from the community, *"led them to ask questions of their own 
practices and to admit other practices which would not necessarily have 
emerged otherwise*" (p. 127). The lesson interventions were influenced by the 
ethnography only in so far as the findings were considered pedagogically 
relevant and useful by the teachers. 
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The second study (reported in Brlce-Heath, 1982b) also emerged froni her 
long-term Involvement in the community and as a result of complaints from 
secondary school teachers about the difficulty of teaching "lower track** chil-' 
dren to write* These students aspired^ to jobs in the local textile mill and 
found writing irrelevant to their current conditions or for obtaining employ* 
ment in the future* The purpose of the project was to demonstrate to the stxt- 
dents the relevance and importance of writing* 

First, the researchers docijmented the role of writing in the textile mill 
where most of the boys would seek employment* Interviews and a study of per- 
sonnel training pract^es revealed that **no writing was required except a sig" 
nature on the application blank after it was completed in an interview with a 
personnel office worker** (p» 40)* The job setting turned out not to be a 
promising setting from which to transfer writing information for use in les- 
sons* The researchers turned next to information about writing in the commun* 
Ity* However, ethnographic observations revealed that "adults almost had no 
situations which called for writing** (p* 41 )j the writing that did take place 
within the community was done by older people for record keeping, and to 
record recipes, religious verses and other sayings* As with the textile mill 
findings, the community information was not perceived as helpful in increasing 
the students' classroom writing* 

The researchers then turned the boys' own social network* In pool halls, 
clubs and local gathering places the researchers founc} various types of writ* 
ing and for different purposes, ranging from protest messages, to advertise- 
ments and announcements • These every-day writing activities served as the 
base to organize classroom writing lessons* This information was also used to 
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extend classroom writing* For exaaple, students discussed the writing of oth~ 
ers, such as social service agencies, which created problems for them or their 
parents, and then were asked to review, revise and clarify these documents as 
part of writing lessons • They also produced a ** script** to narrate a videotape 
they prepared for use in senior citizens' centers, wrote brief spot* used In 
local radio programs, created "ethnographic readers** for students to use in 
elementary classrooms, and a number of other Interesting, Innovative actlvl* 
ties* In short, when writing was made relevant to their Interests and communr 
ItleSy the students wrote* However, Brlce-Heath reports that the range of 
writing practiced In the classrooms was limited by the functions of writing 
that the students valued* For example, reports of their opinions or events, 
and accounts about experiences they enjoyed, such as shooting pool» were 
valued. In contrast to these activities, letter writing or creative writing 
had limited appeal* Therefore, those writing activities associated specific 
cally with schoolling (e»g», essay writing and creative writing) or with 
academic work were not practiced frequently* 

Not^that Brlce-Heath used the community information to motivate students 
to write hy making the lessons relevant to student Interests, and in so doln;» 
Implement procedures to facilitate the students^ writing* In contrast to 
KEEP, which used the community information to establish the cultural 
congruence of the classroom changes, and in contrast to Brlce-Heath's own work 
with pre*schoolers, where she used specific soclollngulstlc behaviors to 
modify the conduct of lessons » here she used ethnographic data to establish 
the relevance o^^^^ting. Through ethnography the researchers explored social 
and community settings for information that would make sense to transfer to 
the classroom for instructional purposes* In addition, as Brlce-Heath 
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reports, the lessons themselves became ''ethnographic** in nature: **The 
approach to turning these students on ^o writing was based on ethnographic 
techniques employed by teachers and students. This approach enabled students 
to become writers and translators for their own communities, for an audience 
of readers whose abilites they knew and could identify precisely** (p» 43)» 

The studies reviewed above represented different approaches to niaklng 
ethnographic information useful for classroom practice, but they all have in 
common the close collaboration between researchers and teachers (see also, 
Erickson and Mohatt, 1982, and Smith, 1982)» The teachers^ participation in 
data collection and in using the data to examine their teaching practices are 
important elements of the studies* Through their participation in the 
research, teachers are not simply recipients of research results that may be 
relevant for their teaching, but collaborators in the development of the 
research and in exploring how to connect aspects of the students' life with 
classroom lessons* It is also important to note that each study had available 
an existing ethnographic data base before the onset of Che classroom research^ 
KEEP had the ethnot^raphy done in the students^ community; it used this infor- 
mation to organize and interpret classroom changes* Brice-Heath had been col* 
lecting ethnographic data In her research community before she implemented the 
classroom studies and capitalized on this previous work in deciding how to 
proceed* ^ This Is not to say that these studies relied only on commmity 
information already collected, since further data collection in the classroom 



2* In contrast t^ these studies, a similar data base was not available for the 
present study; in fact^ to our knowledge, the only ethnographic research in a 
Latino community comparable to the efforts of Brice^Heath is the on'-^going work 
of the Centro de Estudios Puertorriquenos, in New York City (see, e*g., Centro 
Working Paper 97). ' 
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and In the community supplemented the lesson Inteirventions. 

Given the local conditions and the goals of the research, each study 
Identified from the community data different: Information to relate to the 
classroom, with a particular emphasis on soclollngulstlc events which could be 
transferred for pedagogical use. In the KEEP work and In Brlce*Heath's pre- 
school study this Is particularly clear. KEEP refers to the "talk-story" form 
cf some of the Interactions that make up the reading lessons and Brlce-Heath 
had the teachers utilize as part of the classroom lessons forms of questioning 
that resembled the way lower-class Black mothers addressed their young* In 
Brlce-Heath's writing project, however, which was conducted with secondary age 
students, the c<»u&unlty Information used In the classroom dlfWred consider- 
ably* Lesson procedures were not modified according to ^ny specific soclol* 
Ingulstic pattern per se* The teachers used community writing events to 
Interestjithe students In writing and as an object of analysis In their wrlt- 



Ing^x No attempt was reported to rearrange lessons In terms of specific coor 
munlty conversational patterns, but rather, general Information about commun* 



Regardless of the cype of community data employed. Information imported 
Into the classroom modified the sc organization of the lessons* The goal 
was to change the way lessons were beir^?^ conducted to Increase the children's 
participation* In KEEP the goal ucti to improve the students' reading perfor- 
mance by rearranging how they participated in the lessons; in Brice-Heath's 
pre-school study, the goal was to elicit responses from otherwise uninvolved 
students to the teachers' questions; in Brice-Heath's writing study, the goal 
was to get^ the students to vrite and in so doing demonstrate the relevance of 




ity contexts and events is what proved to be pedagogically useful* 
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writing* In all studies » modes of coTcnunication between students and teachers 
were altered to increase participation, and Increased student participation in 
lessons was then associated with Improvements in student performance* 

Furthermore, once the lessons were changed* similarities between struc- 
tural properties of the lessonG and sociollngulstlc behaviors in non-^school 
contexts were used as evidence of "the cultural congruence of the lessons or 
the cultural relevance of the interventions* KEEP^s changes in the lesson 
interactions and in the Implementation of a small group format to encourage 
cooperation wer| found to be compatible with Hawaiian ctiltural norms; simi- 
larly, in Brice-'^p^th^'s pre*school study* forms of questioning found in the 
Black community were Incorporated into lessons to make them ctilturally 
relevant for the Black students* In Brlce-Heath's writing study the cultural 
contact was made by con textuall zing the writing In community activities* This 
contextoalization changed the meaning of writing for the students* As Brice-* 
Heath put It, llnKlng writing to community activities made **functlonal 
literacy truly function in the social context of (the students) culture** (p» 
43)* 

In addition to establishing the cultural relevance of the interventions » 
the changes also had to be pedagoglcally justifiable* It is the combination 
of cultural relevance and pedagogical utility that made the use of community 
data in classrooms **credlble,** to use Brlce-h ath's term* As we have 
observed* changes on pe4agoglcal grounds were the starting point of tCEEP^'s 
interventions, and Brlce-Heath reports that in exploring how to ©ake the com- 
munity questioning fit into the lessons, the teachers found that **several 
types of questions used in (the Black community) could be considered what edu-* 
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cation textbooks called 'probing questions''* (p» 124)» Probing questions are 
"questions which folloved questions^ and questions designed to compare the 
knowledge of questioner and addresse had about situations" (p* 124)* The 
type of community information the teachers were asked to use as part of their 
lessons was therefore "justifiable in term^of good pedagogy" (p» 124)* If 
used in the classroom^ these types of questions taken from the community data 
vould potentially benefit all students • In Brice-Hcath's writing study, the 
pedagogical utility of the changes became readily apparent when students that 
were otherwise apathetic to writing instruction, took an interest and started 
writing in a variety of ways* 

With this review as preface, we turn now to a discussion of our study* 
We will return to the points made here in the concluding section of the 
report, when we review how we used ethnographic information from the community 
as part of the writing activities* 



In this project we set out to create a system of activities that would 
help secondary school students to master writing as a tool of communication 
and thought* Among the many intellectual traditions that we might have drawn 
upon for this undertaking, we used ethnography, cognitive psychology and edu-* 
cational psychology* Within each of these areas there have been significant 
advancements in recent years in systematic knowledge relevant to the teaching 
of writing (see, for example, Whiteman, 1982; Nystrand, 1982; Graves, 1983; 
Fredericksen & Dominic, 1981; Scollon & Scollon, 1981)* Our choices among 
various lines of thought within each discipline were guided by our search for 
a synthesial ^viewpoint that could meet the very real needs of the jecondary 
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school population In this study. 

Central to the approach we adopted is the premise that in order to 
enhance or modify intellectual skills, such as writing, they must first be 
understood in their social and cultural context (Laboratory of Comparative 
Human Cognition, 1982; Scxibner & Cole, 1981; Vygotsky, 1978). Applied to the 
problem of writing among secondary school students, this position requires 
that wa consider the contexts and contents of writing relevant to our stu-^ 
dents'" lives. Hence we adopted a position that committed us to looking at the 
social conditions within which writing occurs in order to know more about how 
writing activities are put together in the home and community (see ,$ection on 



family case studies). Using these ethnographic observations as a base, we 
then Set about to discover ways in which we could use features of that one 
context (the community) to assist in another context (the classroom). 

Some guid ing principles 

Our approach builds on the idea that learning how to use important cul' 
tural tools, such as writing, is the result of the assimilation of human 
interactional activity. Vjrgotsky (1982) expressed this relationship between 
social activity and individual learning in his general law of cultural 
development. He proposed that any higher psychological function (e.g., read* 
ing and writing) appears **twice two planes. First on the social plane 

and then on the psychological plane. First it appears between people as an 
interpsychological category and then within the individual child as an intrap* 
sychological category." (p. 57) ChjLldren first perform the appropriate 
behaviors to complete a task (e.g., writing) with someone else^'s guidance and 
direction (e.g., the teacher) before they can complete the task competently 
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and independently* In so doing, children Internalize the help they receive 
froa others and eventually come to use the means of guidance initially pro- 
vided by others to direct their own subsequent problem solving behaviors* 
Shifts in the control of the task, from the social interactional sphere to 
^ individual and Independent action, consltute learning* 

7tq^ this perspective, teaching is concerned with the devaloptnent of 
specific activities, and the systems of (inter) actions that make up the 
activity and are eventually internalized by students and become intellectual 
actions* Instructional activities should be organized purposely to facilitate 
the shift from collaborative activity to individual action* Therefore, in the 
study of any learning activity, the unit of analysis becomes the act or system 
of acts by which learning is composed (Leont'ev, 1973j Moll & Diaz, 1983; 
Talyzlna, 1978, 1981)* 

Vygotsky (1978) referred to the contexts organizing the social to indivl^ 
dual transfoxmation of thinking as zones of proximal development* He used' 
this term to characterize the difference bitween the level that a child can 
engage a task or problem without help or Independently (the level of actual 
development) and ^ more advanced level that the child can accomplish with help 
or in collaboration with others (the level of potential development)* In an 
Important senSft, what a child can accomplish with the help of others reveals 
his or her future; that is, those problem solving behaviors that with help and 
practice the child will appropritate eventually and perform without assls** 
tance* 
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Vygotsky's notion of ^ zone proximal development comes from his view of 
the special role of learning In Intellectual development. He Insisted that 
learning and development should not be viewed as Independent phemonena or» for 
that matter, equated; Instead, learning and development should be considered 
as part of a single, Interactive process In which learning Is transformed Into 
development, and development produces the foundation for further learning. 
Vygotsky derived Im;) Ttant Instructional Implications from this obervatlon. 
If the goal of Instruction Is to stretch the child's performace from the 
actual to the level of potential developoient (so that he or she Is able to 
perform at that higher level competently and Independent of assistance) « then 
instruction shotild be aimed prospectively^ at the level of potential develop* 
ment. Effective instruction shotild foster nev, more advanced learning by pro* 
vlding the necessary support to facilitate the student's performace at the 
highest level possible and the practice to allov the student to appropriate 
these behaviors. As Cazden (1980) has noted, in a zone of proximal develop- 
ment, performance appears before competence. 

Applied to the study of formal learning environments (e.g., writing les- 
sons), the students entering skills (the level of actual development) as per* 
ceived or assessed by the teacher and the Instructional materials present for 
use combine to set the lower boundary of the zone. The kinds of skills that 
the teacher wants the child to ttaster and the embodiment of those skills in 
the instructional materials used in a lesson constrain the upper end of the 
2one (the level of potential development). The way the teacher organizes 
interactions between children and text to move them from lower to higher lev* 
els of the zone is what powers the children's development and is the focus of 
our attention . 
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Talyzlna (1978, 1981) reminds us that instruction excersises its leading 
role through the content to be acquired; the substance of the interactions. 
The content of lessons, however, does not produce its effect directly, xt is 
always mediated through the teacher who distributes tasks and regulates stu- 
dent leartiing activities. Therefore, the teacher's organization of learning 
activities that are appropriate in terms of content and student developmental 
level create the proximal learning conditions. But it is the teacher- student 
interactions within these conditions which gives instruction its developmental 
effect. 

The complexity of teacher/ student roles is apparent because each school 
subject has its own specific relationship to the child'^s level of development. 
The relationship changes as the child goes from one level of achievement to 
another. In the case of bilingual students these relationship changes may 
include the shift from one linguistic context to another. The teacher*student 
inteactions must be adjusted depending of the conditions these relationships 
create. 

Prg itical applications 

What kind of information, then, can teachers'^ use to create effective 
zones of proximal development? How should such lessons be organized Srota, this 
perspective? Recent studies point to the analysis of patterns and characterise 
tics of interactions between children and their teachers or care*givers as an 
important source of information (see Au & Kawakami, 1983; Dowley, 1979; 
Laboratory of Comparative Cognition, 1982b; Wertsch, 1981; Zukow, 1981). For 
example, Elasser and John-Steiner (1977) report a pilot study, influenced by 
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ideas from Vygotsky and in particular Frelre (e»g», 1970), which modified the 
organization of writing instruction by importing into the lessons information 
from the students' lifes* The study, which involved adults in a community ^ 
college, emphasized the role of dialogue between teachers and learners in 
establishing the conditions for writing as an intellectual and communicative 
activity. Concepts about writing were explored and elaborated through pre- 
vriting disctissions* The program proceeded sequentially to **encourage and 
guide the unfolding of conceptual knowlege,*" about writing* Through oral dis-- 
cussions, ideas were examined, information needs of the audience were clari* 
fied and immediate feedback provided on the success of the writing and on how 
to elaborate previous drafts*, In short, group interactions clarified and made 
explicit (and external) the thinking involved in writit;g* 

The authors also emphasize, although they do not provide examples, the 
use of writing to analyze issues of significance in the lives of the students* 
It is this relation, the^ argue, that gives meaning to the activities that 
make up instruction* 

Another application of the notion of a zone of proximal development is 
our work in bilingual classrooms (Moll and Diaz, 1983)* tfe used ethnographic 
observations to analyze the social organization of Spanish and English reading 
lessons and identify factors that contributed to an underestimation of the 
bilingual chlldren'^s abilities and to less^'than^optimal reading performance* 
These factors included beliefs about the proper sequence of native to second- 
language instruction, English reading lessons that did not capitalize on the 
children^'s Spanish reading skills, and lessons that addressed low level oral 
En|gltsh language problems at the expense of grade-level reading comprehension 
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in English* Our subsequent classroom interventions used this ethnographic 
information^ to create a more effective teaching and learning environment* 

We began by using students' more advanced level of reading in Spanish 
(their native language and language of instruction for the first three grades) 
as an estimate of their ability to read and comprehend text* That is, we 
assumed that Spanish reading specified the top of the children's zone of pro^ 
imal development and set out to see if this same level could be achieved in 
reading English* English reading lessons as previously implemented primarily 
addressed oral English language problems and subordinated canprehension to 
English oral proficiency* The teacher (an English monolingual) used the stu- 
dents' poor oral English skills as an indicator of their English reading 
comprehension skills and organized most of the lesson to address the oral 
problem first so that the children could then move on to comprehension* (This 
is ^ commonly accepted instructional sequence in bilingual education*) Our 
reorganization of lessons i however, re-established comprehension as the main 
goal and provided bilingual support to compensate for the students' poor 
English langxiage skills* With this bilingual bridge in the lessons, students 
were able to **read** (comprehend) in English at a grade approximating their 
Spanish language skills* The reorganization had the effect of raising the 
English reading level of the students from a first grade to a fourth grade 
level* 

Our conceptxial framework influences our research approach in several 
ways* Rather that studying the students' writing independent of the condi'^ 
tions in which they are asked to wrif.e, we study writing within or as a system 
of activities; that is, we focus on the child-Adult classroom interactional 
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system* Additionally, we study child-adult Interactions In relation to the 
content and objectives of the specific lessons • It Is the relationship among 
the social organization of lessons, content, and the student^'s entering skill 
level that creates effective zones of proximal development • Finally, ve look 
for evidence that particular zones (e.g», particular lessons) provide the 
kinds of Interactions that promote learning* 

Design of the Study 

In accordance vlth our contractual objectives and our theoretical 
notions, ve organized a teaching/research rrrangenent that allowed for 
exploration of how to use community ethnographic data for the Improvasent of 
writing Instruction under several classroom conditions. Our procedures 
enabled us to create and implement, in collaboration vlth teachers, writing 
activities that attended to both the teachers'" and students'" writing needs 
vhlle making contact vith the community Issues and concerns documented by the 
field component of the study. As much as possible, ve utilized existing 
school and classroom resources to minimize time and expense, and to avoid dls** 
ruptlng dally classroom routines In any extraordinary way. An essential 
feature of the deslf^ vas that flexibility be built In (P Incorporate Infotma** 
tlon from the community ethnography while other necessary work vas being car* 
rled out with the teachers who would Implement the writing activities. Belov 
ve describe specific components of t*he design and hov ethnographic data vas 
Incorporated Into the classroom writing activities. A second section follows, 
summarizing the specific kind of ethnographic Information that came to be 
Included In the writing activities. 
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Design components 

The research emphasis was on producing change and on systematically docu- 
menting the process of how specific classroom conditions were created to 
facilitate change. Therefore^ the key to the Implementation of the design was 
to secure the active Involvement of teachers* Although several teachers had 
expressed Interest In the study, their level of participation was uncertain* 
As a means of linking our research Interest to the teacher's need for training 
and career advanc^ent, we arranged for the Multicultural Education Department 
of the School of Education at San Diego State University, to give twelve 

teachers graduate credits for their Involvement in the project* Further, the 

♦ 

Department awarded the teachers a small stipend to defray most of tiie cost of 
enrollment, registering, and so forth* This arrangement not only provided 
good Incentive and remuneration, but helped develop an oTr*golng, positive 
relationship with the teachers who were to be our researcn collaborators* 
This relationship^ It should be mentioned, has outlived the project » and proor* 
ises to continue In a most productive fashion* ' 

The twelve teachers participated In ^he study in the following ways: 

1^) Teachers '" Seminars . The teachers attended formal class/ research sem- 
inars held every other week for a semester* Usually, two separate meetings 
were held, on Wednesdays and Thursdays; the teachers could attend either day, 
at their convenience* These meetings lasted 2 1/2 * 3 hours each* A few days 
prior to each meeting an agenda was distributed outlining upcoming activities 
and Issues for cons Id era t Ion » as well as any required readings* All meetings 
were held at the project^'s centrally located community office* This same 
office vas used to conduct all the field research activities and housed the 
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coctmunlty data being collected* 

From the beginning these seminars were intended to become the ''theoreti- 
cal context" (Freire, 1970) in which to discuss the development and Implemen- 
tation of the classroom writing activities* At the seminars we also intro" 
duced for discussion information gathered by the ethnographic study of the 
community* Specific aspects of the field study (e.g*, parental attitudes 
toward schooling) were presented to the teachers and discussed in the context 
of their classroom practice* These discussions allowed the field staff to 
learn what community data the teachers found relevant and what information 
could become relevant for classroom use* 

1 

2^) Writing modules * Every teacher agreed to implement a minimum of six 
writing "modules*" These modules consisted of a series of relatively well- 
specified instructional activities intended to facilitate utilization of com- 
munity ethnographic data in the classroom* As such^ these modules were the 
vehicle for linking the community data with teaching- learning practices. The 
specifics of each of the six modules and the social factors that influenced 
their content and organization will be discussed in separate sections below* 
Each module was structured to take into account the limits and possibilities 
of individual teachers, subject matter ^ student characteristics and school 
constraints* All modules were implemented under regular classroom conditions; 
they represented instructional innovations by and for the teachers. The 
modules were "experimental" in that both teachers and students were partici-^ 
pating in activities fundamentally different from the type of writing the cur- 
riculum offers. The modules were also sequential, in that each module formed 
part of a series that provided the participants with related experiences of a 
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connected sort* 

I r ■ ^ 

3^) Observational journalS i We sought not only to foster instructional 
change, but to document teaching practices that make such changes possible* 
Therefore, a central feature of the design was the collection of data by the 
teachers In the form of a self-observatlonal journal* These journals provided 
both researchers and teachers with data on ""what happened'* In the vrltlng 
modules and provided the teachers with a running log of their experiences In 
the project, a vay to contrast their thinking and teaching over time* These 
journal entries, which became an Important focus of discussion, were submitted 
during each Teacher Seminar, treated as regular field notes, and returned with 
comments on their completeness and usefulness* These descriptions readily 
became the subject of discussion once the teachers started to rely on each 
other's experiences for Ideas and suggestions* They also represent importai:;. 
data for our analyses, we found ourselves turning repeatedly to what the 
teachers' wrote as an Important source of Insight* As we describe the modules 
In a later section, we will Include excerpts from teacher journals to Illus- 
trate our points* 

4^) Classroom observations * Every week that modules were implemented at 
least two different teachers were observed In action* These observations were 
conducted by the researchers In charge of conducting the teachers' seminars 
and were Intended to supplement the teachers' observations* As with the 
teachers' observational journals, these field notes also became an Important 
topic of discussion during the seminars* 
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It is Important to keep in mind the interaction among these different 
elements of the classroom research component. Figure 1 depicts this interre-* 
lationship. The field component is represented by the broken horizontal 
lines, and the classroom component by numbered boxes representing the Teach' 
ers' Seminars and the WrHlting Modules. These two elements of the classroom 
component build on each other as the project progressed. The arrows indicate 
the mutual interactions that characterized the components. Information from 
the classroom observations also helped determine the nature of the teachers' 
seminars. Pre-* and posttests were administered as part of the design. Ue 
based the writing tests on the assessment procedures that the children typl** 
cally encountered in school. He selected a writing topic from the district's 
list, administered the test, and assessed the results following district 
guidelines. 

Influential Factors 

Several factors Influenced the implementation of the design. The major- 
ity of these factors resulted from the ethnographic observations conducted in 
the community, although classroom characteristics are also included. They are 
as follows: 

Diversity . The ethnographic data revealed the diversity that character- 
izes the community. Several factors (see section on ^ p. 29 for a sunmary), 
specially immigration patterns, constantly mold the specific social configura* 
tlon of the community. This diversity is most evident in the familial organi- 
zation. Field observations documented the different familial arrangements as 
families attempt to adjust to the social and economic realities of life in the 
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community. These arrangements range froir the so-called "fcraditlonal"* faml- . 
lieSf with clearly demarcated roles and responsibllltes for the family 
meabers* to families where the father Is missing and one of the offsprings 
must assume the adult role* But perliaps mor^tt Important for our purposes^ fanr 
lly roles and responsibilities were often assigned on the basis of English- 
language fluency* For example^ In families where the children were fluent or 
near fluent in English^ but the parents were Spanish monolingual speakers^ the 
children took responsibility for conducting transactions that Involved 
literacy in English* Although the parents would monitor what went on» the 
transactions were conducted by the children* Since th*^ children mediated the 
family's commtmicatlon with Important social institutions (e*g*» paying bills 
or answering school~reXated <;aerles)» they assumed *a lot of control ao^ power 
within the family system usually reserved for adults* Thus the social » 
economic and linguistic demands of life in the community are usually met with 
a lot of familial flexibility in adjusting roles and responsibllltes as neces- 
sary for survival* This community diversity points to the need for instruc* 
tlonal flexibility if writing activities are to meet the needs of the local 
population* (For the opposite viewpoint^ see Duenas Gonzalez^ 1982*) ^ 

Paucity of writing * Another factor that Influenced the Implementation of 
the design was the information generated by the community observations regard- 
ing the nature and frequency of writing* Findings indicated that» in general^ 
not much Wi ^tlng was taking place* Most of the writing observed in the homes 
was functional* and practical including such things as shopping llsts^ phone 
messages » an occaslonLx letter^ and for the most part» students' homework 
assignments and other schooWelated materials* This writing se^ea to be 
less demanding in several respects than writing required of students in the 
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classroom* It did not look like a promising base from vhlch.to raise class* 
room writing skills* 

Moreover, teachers were concerned that adoption of community writing 
events In class cotild prove time consuming and disruptive cc classroom roti-* 
tine* We were told that although it yould make sense for an elementary school 
teacher to adapt, let'^s say, methods for assembling a shopping list as a writ* 
Ing exercise, 3uch a direct transfer of non^school related writing into the 
secondary school classroom wotild be dysfunctional given the students'" age and 
the more advanced academic goals at this level* The one exception noted was 
practice in filling out employment and other types of forms* 

What was indeed clear from the home observations was the important role 
of homework in creating opportunities for family literacy practice* Most of 
the literacy events observed were organized around homework activities* Also, 
other school^related materials such as survey notes also prompted many 
literacy activities in these homes* Homework, however, more that any other 
factor, set the occassion for literacy to occur; it brought school into the 
homes * 

Values about education * The lack of observable extended writing events 
in community life notwithstanding, parents and other community members 
expressed repeteadly their belief in the great value of education and their 
concerns about the educational tranining of their children and other youths in 
the community* They viewed the development of writing as an ess'tntial element 
of a good education and of being cultured (bien educado)* As documented In 
the field notes, some families moved to San Diego for the expressed purpose of 
having their children attend school here* They perceived the children's 
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chances for an education bftt:t»r in San Diego than in Mexico* So, although not 
much writing was obi.v'^rved in tti? hornet and other settings, it was cl,ear that 
writing in particular and ^Literacy in ^eueral was valued as an important conr- 
ponent of schooling* From the comw-jAity's point of view, writing and school" 
ing are inseparable and vitrJL for educational and personal advancement* 

Social issues * A different aspect of the research problem became clear 
during initial home visits* Parents, students and others all impressed us 
with their concern* for social issues that permeate community life* Virtually 
every conversation that began as a discussion of writing would eventually turn 
to the problems of youth gangs, unemployment, immigration, the need to learn 
English and so on* Hence, at the outset of tihe study it became apparent that 
writing, schooling and social issues are complexly related phenomena* As a 
result, we were no longer thinking of merely developing writing lessons using 
the community findings* Instead, the instructional component needed to be 
organized in relation to the complex social order ve. were encountering* 

Student and teacher characteristics * O^r procedures were also influenced 
by characteristics of the students and teachers that agreed to participate in 
the study. In general, the students scored among the lowest in tests of 
achievement or writing competence* This fact caused widespread concern 
throt^hout the school district, and is one of the reasons they readily sup-- 
ported the research study^ 

Not only were the students considered poor writers, but most teachers 

reported that they had received little or no formal training in the teaching 

* 

of writing and, for the most part, felt unprepared to teach it* In addition, 
the majority of the teachers reported that writing instruction was an 
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infrequent classroom activity* Most classroom writing was in respon/e to 
t'ists or homework assignments with the teacher as the primary audience and 
evaluator* Writing was rarely used as a broader tool of coomunication — to 
convay opinions and ideas to others or to oneself, or to analyze and explore 
the world* This suggested that to succeed we needed to provide the teachers 
with specific techniques for teaching writing that they could practice, learn, 
and adapt to various subject areas* So long as writing was subordinated to 
other curricular demands* there would be few opportunities for instruction in 
which students and teachers interacted with the information generated by the 
ethnography* 

tfe also discovered that most teachers were English monolingual speakers 
and lived outside their teaching community, putting thera out of touch with 
everyday community dynamics* This pointed out the need to familiarize teach' 
ers on a regular basis with community issues* The innovation we developed was 
more than just a matter of providing the teachers with a "bag of tricks'* or 
techniques to teach writing* He organized writing instruction that was 
responsive to the community dynamics we were uncovering » while also addressing 
the teachers'^ training needs and the students'^ writing problems* 
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Writing Activities 

The Initial Modules 

The Initial modules organized classroom circumstances to make a connec* 
tlon with the community Information, tfe made the conscious decision, given 
the parents'^ overwhelming concerns about their chlldren'^s education, to teach 
the kind of ^posltory writing deemed useful for school advancement, tfe pro- 
vided the teachers state-^of^the-art teaching strategies for systematically 
Implementing writing activities while ^plorlng ways of using the community 
information to create favorable teaching- learning environments. These stra'^ 
tegles Included pre^wrlting discussions to generate and clarify Ideas about 
writing and about the commtmlty^ the production of drafts, evaluative feedback 
from teachers and peers, revisions of drafts and final copy. He used current 
community Information provided by the ethnography as motivating themes for 
writing. Given the lack of ^teusive writing activities In the community, ve 
chose Instead to transfer Information from the community for classroom use, 
rather than any specific writing or soclollngulstlc event. We were stiffl- 
clently flexible to adjust Instruction to the diverse classroom conditions 
with which we were dealing (I.e., ranging from beginning ESL to English compo- 
sition). The key to the Initial modttles was that the teachers and students 
experienced immediate success in producing writing. 

Along with the teaching strategies, we Introduced teachers to our 
theoretical thinking to maximize their understanding of and participation In 
our research activities, tfe encouraged the teachers to use theory to shape 
the design of the writing activities and Interpret their teaching efforts. 
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Throughout the initial modules, we emphasized the following notions: 

1* Writing as communication: writing is essentially a comnunicative 
activity and should be taught and understood as such* 

2* Writing as a tool of analysis: writing activities can be used a$ a 
way for the students to explore or examine social, academic and 
student- relevant issues; otherwise, writing is reduced to a mechani- 
cal and trivial (not to mention boring) task for students and teach- 
ers* 

3» Writing for Intellectual development: the higher order goal of class- 
room writing is the elaboration of thinking; the mechanics of writing 
should be taught in the service of this goal* These mutually comple-' 
mentary activities should be combined as part of the same framework* 

4* Writing performance before competence: teaching involves establish- 
ing levels of performance in advance of what the students can do by 
themselves* These levels are sustained by the way the teacher struc** 
tures (organizes) help, and this teacher help is eventually appropri-^ 
ated by the students to become part of their writing strategies* A 
key to successful instruction is establishing conditions (including 
goals) for writing that are, in a sense, "futuristic,* provide guided 
practice to help students perform under these conditions, and monitor 
how students move toward performing independently what they can ini** 
tially only do with help* 

This move from outer to self'^regulatlon is reflected in the students'* acqxiisi-^ 
tlon of the writing process, accompanying changes in the type of help the 
teachers provide and in the improvement of the writing product* Our evalua" 
tion of success was based on evidence for these changes in the student^'s writ- 
ing* 



In the following pages we review the initial three modules* For each, we 
first summarize what happened in the Teachers'* Seminars, s^nce the modules 
were a direct outcome of these meetings* We then review tht module implemen- 
tation, citing from teacher journals to illustrate points of interest and pro- 
vide example? of changes in the writing over this time span* We examine also 
issues related to the English as a Second Language classes and provide exam^ 
pies of interventions that address the special problems of those students* 
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Module I 

Teachers ^ Seminar ^ This was a key session. We oriented the teachers to 
the nature of the study and provided practical suggestions for the Implementa'^ 
tlon of the first module. We decided that the best way for the teachers to 
understand the typed of writing activities we were asking them to implement in 
their classrooms was to have them perform the activities, and then discuss the 
principles (see section on Conceptual Framework) underlying the writing 
activity they had Just experienced. In partlctilar, we emphasized the utility 
of pre-wrltlng discussions (see, e.g.» Applebee, 1981; Graves, 1982) as a 
veolcle to eventually Introduce and implement additional wlting activities 
based on the ethnographic data and the classroom observations. This session 
concluded with the teachers discussing and then writing about how they wotild 
-^Implement a similar activity in their classrooms. This patterns-going from 
performing or reviewing a concrete activity, to theoretical discussion » to 
planning a practical classroom applications-characterized most of the Teacher 
Seminars thereafter* 

Specifically, the first Teacher Seminar proceeded as follows: To get the 
teachers writings we introduced as a topic for writing the pervasive community 
phenomenon of **low^rlders** car clubs* This is a topic about which the stu- 
dents know more about than the teachers » most of whom live outside of their 
teaching community. These car clubs, perceived often as gangs, is one of the 
student and community relevant issues identified by the ethnography. For our 
purposes, we introduced the topic by showing a videotape about a local lo^/- 
rlder club. The teachers' task was' two-fold:^ first, to take notes during the 
showing of the tape and then to use these notes to describe the events on the 
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tape in as much detail as possible — a task similar to keeping observational 
journals in their own classrooms; second, they were to write a brief essay 
analyzing differences between themselves and the people on the tape* 

The purpose of the latter task was to require the teachers to "act" on 
the information given, i.e«, to analyze critically the information and to use 
writing as the tool of analysis* We also suggested that they write freely, 
spontaneously, and to disregard editing or grammatical concerns* 

Upon the conclusion of ^ few minutes of ''free*' writing, we paused to dis* 
cuss the process and product of the writing* First, the descriptions of the 
tape were read and analyzed and suggestions were provided for improving the 
. quantity and quality of their notes* Following this, the group read aloud 
their essays about the tape. Several points of view were introduced and , dis- 
cussed* Some teachers found the exercise easy and wrote several paragraphs 
without diffictilty; others were hesitant to write about a community phenomenon 
the hardly understood* 

The teachers were then instructed to re-write and expand their essays on 
the basis of the discussion, but this time to write about similarities between 
themselves and the people on the tape* Once again, th^y were encouraged to 
write freely, but this time to use each other as resources for ideas* As 
expected, the teachers'* performance differed* Some who had no diffictilty in 
specifying differences from the "low riders**, were at a loss tfhen thinking 
about what similarities might exist* The group examined how the ideas of the 
previotis discussion were incorporated into the writing and some of the teach- 
ers were asked to read to the group what they had written and the thinking 
underlying their conclusions* 
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At this point we performed a joint analysis of the procedures we imple- 
mented ^ including a rationale for the use of a socially relevant issue as a 
theme for writing^ characteristics of the lesson^ component skills needed to 
perform competently in the activity, assessment of product and so forth* Con- 
ducting these discussions after the teachers engaged in the activity, instead 
of as preparation prior to the writing, created optimal conditions for dis- 
cussing how to conduct similar tnriting activities in their classrooms* The 
introduction of a community activity or issue to create a context for discuss* 
ing classroom adaptations was a key device utilized for developing plans and 
ideas for interventions* 

To conclude the first session, we asked the teachers to develop a plan 
for implementing a similar lesson in their classes* We encouraged them to 
treat writing as a process that may include several stag&j such as prerx^iting 
discussions, drafts, revisions, editing, and final composition* We asked them 
to think of prerwritlng discussions as a teacher- student dialogue that wotild 
precede all of their subsequent teaching efforts* The teachers reported hav- 
ing used similar techniques before (e*g*, brain*^storming, small group discus- 
sions, exchanges), but not in the teaching of writing* Hence, pre-writing was 
introduced as a way to involve actively the students in talking about writing 
and to help guide the thinking involved in writing; as a way in which teachers 
could identify the knowledge students bring into the classroom, and organize 
activities that helps them apply that knowledge to the writing process* They 
were also encouraged to select as a writing theme, an issue relevant to their 
students and classes* We were usure if one session would suffice to help the 
teachers use community issues identified by the ethnography to teach writing* 
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Therefore, we left the inltal selection of writing themes up to the teachers' 
discretion* Finally, the teachers were to observe and document in detail 
their Implementation of writing activities* 

Module implettfintation > Ten of the twelve teachers reported positive 
results with the iise of prc-wrltlng discussions* Among the comments made 
were; ^increased enthusiasm,** **no moans from students when they were finally 
assigned to write,** ''students who had not written anything all year stayed 
after class (on their own) to complete the assignment*** In general, the use 
of pre-'writing was successful in eliciting writing from the students, a major 
goal of the initial modules* 

As it turned out, however, most of the teachers selected safe school 
related themes for the students' first writing module (see Table 1» for a com- 
plete smnmary)* These themes included **My Worst Grade,** **Afternoon vs* Night 
School Dances,** **Detention,** **P»E* Requirements,** **Open Campus** and 
**Cafeteria Food,** as well as **lfy Best Friend,** **My Favorite Animal** and the 
timely **Jupiter Effect*** 

Not surprisingly, the most powerful examples of student writing occurred 
In the one class that used a communlty^related theme* In that particular 
class the teacher aide had been killed just two months earlier; this murder of 
a person they all knew led the teacher to select **violence** as the writing 
theme* Itather than describe this module, we will quote at length passages 
from the teacher's observations* Note how she introduces a pre-wrlting dis- 
cussion to organise the students' thinking as she prepares them for writing* 
(The passages are continuous, several sentences have been omitted for brev- 
ity*) 




Normally our topics are light. I.e., favorite things to do, 
what friendship is, and so on. When I wrote "violence" on the board 
I got some raised eyebrows and students shifting in their seats... 



I gave them a dictionary definition of violence and then asked 
them what came to mind when they thought, violence. These are the 
responses I initially received: killing, fighting, mugged, drugs, 
and guns. That was it. It was dead silent as I waited. Uncomfort* 
able students prevailed... 

I went back and sat in my chair in the circle. I began 
recounting the previous week'^s Chula Vista trailer incident (a 
shooting in which five people were murdered)... I started to ask 
them why they thought it happened. Most felt the man just 
"snapped". There were many suggestions as to why, but that explana- 
tion was the prevalent one... 

I then ask^'^I :hem if Mrs. P'^s murder affected them more. She 
was my adult aide and was killed by her husband (earlier this year). 
Many of the students knew her on a personal basis. This was a dif" 
ficult subject for me because she was my dear friend. The kids fell 
quiet when I brought Maria up. They obviously had been deeply 
affected by this violence. They began to relax when someone said, 
"Of course it affected me more, I knew her." What followed was an 
emotional discussion. It was like they had been waiting for a 
chance to analyrir* how this could've happened to someone they actu- 
ally knew... I then went to the board and said, **NOw, after our 
discussion, what is violence to you?" The following are-their 
responses: 



Violence: killing , - fear 



fighting 
mugged 
drugs 
guns 



hate 

sadness 

bad 

paranoid 
terrified 



revenge 

stupid 

crazy 

disappointed 

Insane 

anger 

confusion 

frightening 

feelings 

jealousy 

depression 



revenge 



prejudice 

loneliness 

depression 

rejection 

confined 
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I concluded by asking them to look over our "brainstorming" results 
to find a common strain. They easily did< I got words like "nega- 
tive", "out of control", "confusing'\ 

The next day the students wrote. The teacher provided three questions to 

help them structure their writing. We quote again from the teacher's journal. 

They were slow in starting as they were in the discussion. I knew 
this would be the case due to the powerful emotions involved. I 
also tried to encourage each student to 2«ro in on the writing prob- 
lems they had on the (pre-^test sample) such as capitalization, 
proofreading., even paragraph form. At the same time I refreshed 
their memories by writing on the board some of the key words from 
our previous dzY's discussion. The writing began. Many wrote 
frantically to pour it out. 

Below we present examples of the students' writing. 



Writing samples . A feature of our design is that it allows us to collect 
writing samples from students over time. Below are three writing samples col- 

r 

lected from two students that illustrate the writing the students produced in 
the first module. They will be presented consecutively as written. To facil- 
itate contrast we will first present pretest samples obtained from the same 
students before the modules were impl^ented, followed by writing produced in 
Module I* 



In collecting the pre^^test samples we replicated the usual classroom con- 
ditions for assessing writing. The topic "Junk Food," selected from the 
district's suggested list of topics, was used in all classrooms. 

Student A: 

There are a variety of reasons why junk food shouldn't be sold 
on campus. First, junk food is very expensive. Second, junk food 
is not very nutritious. Also, junk food gives you zits. Further- 
more junk food also, gives you cavities. For these reasons junk 
food shouldn't be sold on campus. 
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Student B; 

Yes, I think schools should be allowed to sell junk food* They 
don'^t have a lot of junk food In the first place. Junk food tastes 
good and feels you up when your hungt^* It really vouldn^t do any 
good if they stopped selling it. Because they vould bring it to 
school from home* Plus the school gets profit off of it. 



Contrast the above writing tQ what the same children wrote during Module 
I. Note the increase in amotmt of text written as well as the improvement In 
the coherence and organization, -not to mention the dramatic content. 
. Student A: 

I think the man in the trailer court shouldn't ha^e just took 
out his anger out on innocent people. If he was mad about the dogs 
barking then he should have shot the dogs or either complained to 
the man with the dogs. He shouldn'^t have just shot out of every 
direction. I also think that the man should get special care and 
also be sent to jail for doing such things that he did. Further- 
more, I think he really needs help* Finally, I hope he gets the 
help he needs and goes to jail. 



Student B: 

' I never h^d a violent life. But one thing did happen, that 
effected me very bad. A couple years ago, I found out ny Uncle and 
Aunt had a divorce* }fy Aunt got the kids. Candy and Tammy where 
their names. Vy Aunt went into singing Country. She got pretty 
good, but she wasn'^t no Christal Gale. She had a affair with her 
chauffeur. After it was over she was going. to get married to 
another man* The chauffeur was still in love with her, so he 
stabbed her. When I found out I flipped. It was so creepy. After 
a while 1 asked my cousins how they felt about the whole thing they 
said they were happy she died cause she had no time for them. The 
oldest Tammy said, she saw her mom dead on the floor and she started - 
laughing. That has effected me very much. How can her own 
daughters feel that way. I felt confused about the whole thing. 
What triggered it was jealousy. The more I think about it the more 
I'^m glad I'^m alive and treasure my life* 



The inclusion of a pre*-writlng discussion greatly facilitated the produc 
tion of text and, in so doing, created many opportunities for the teacher to 
teach and to encourage further writing* tfe'^ll let the teacher evaluate the 
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resitlts: 

I was impressed with the results* As I went around and dis- 
cussed each paper with the students I got interesting statements— I 
had never questioned them directly — regarding how mucn easier this 
topic was to handle regardless of the emotion^ seriousness and so 
on*** Virginia » who wrote about a close call in a gang fight 
stated, "Don^'t they know it^s easier for ms to tell how we feel when 
we've been there?** I gave so many more positive strokes this time 
around* Most knew their papers were better* I got no "Really?''s'' 
when I pointed out specially good areas*** 

This was a very successful lesson for me in many ways* I 
enjoyed the time to really talk with my kids* It also furthered my 
belief that if vhat'^s taught is important iv. the mind of the 
learner, much more will truly be learned* 



Module 2 



Teachers' ^ Seminar * The second group meeting with the teachers, conducted 
in a fashion similar to the first, featured the first formal presentation (by 
Stephen Diaz) about the work of the field component* He summarized the goals 
of the study, methodology and preliminary findings* In particular his talk 
introduced a number of community issues and concerns that arose out of discus- 
sions with parents and students* We suggested again to the teachers, as we 
would throughout the study, that if students addressed some of these concerns 
in their writing, it would increase their writing production* Introducing 
these community*related issues as themes for writing in the classroom is far 
from being a trivial task* The us« of content not specified by the school 
curriculusi in classroom lessons, specially social content, can be quite 
threatening to both teachers and students* Recognizing the potential problem, 
we proceeded with caution* 
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We also presented and discussed the jjournal notes collected during the 
laiplamentatlon of the first module* For the most part, the journal recordings 
were uneven and sketchy, owing to the teachers' lack of practice In taking 
notes on their own teaching* We anticipated this difficulty and developed an 
outline specifying what type of Information would be helpful to Include (e»g», 
descriptions of the process of Implementation)* The teachers were free to 
deviate from the categories suggested as needed* 

In reviewing the observational notes with the teachers, their successful 
and unusuccessf ul attempts at modifying the students' writing became an 
Immediate Issue for discussion* Some teachers reported that the students were 
apprehensive, but willing to try out a new task* Other teachers, particularly 
tho.'te with limited English-speaking students (see section on these modules) ^ 
were concerned that the writing tasks were too complicated for their students; 
some teachers complained about the time it took to prepare and impleotentthe 
module* 

In sum, during the second module, the teachers (a) assessed the difficult* 
ties experienced in implementing the writing activities, (b) assessed student 
writing problems, (c) selected practical strategies to overcome the difficul- 
ties identified, and (d) were introduced to details of the community study and 
explored how to combine the system for teaching writing they were learning 
(l*e*, pre-wrltlng, vrltlng, revising, and writing some more) with th^ content 
provltled by the community observations* the immediate goal was to facilitate 
active student Involvement in the writing activities* As will become evident, 
the teachers were becoming increasingly confident about their ability to teach 
writing* 
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Module Implement at Ion . The teacher highlighted here began this module 

with a prolonged pre-writin- discussion (which the teacher called *'inter- 

change'*) about the writing theme, the quality of the school (Do you feel posl 

tively or negatively about S.W. Junior High?). The teacher described her 

implementation as follows: 

I opened by talking, about their approaching graduation. I 
recalled how most of us had met three years ago and how fast the 
time had gone. I reminded them of the hundreds of hours they spend 
in school. I told them after three years at S.tf. Junior High they 
would be able to easily handle the topic* 

I distributed paper and books for them to write on. I brought 
up the idea that their perception of S.tf. Junior High depended 
largely on what experiences they had had there, tfe started simi- 
larly to last time except I had them divide their papers into "Pro" 
and "Con." I explained these two terns as some weren'^t sure what 
they meant. I had them make their lists with no interaction with 
people arnand them. After this, I had them exchange with someone 
else to see what that person had put. They then returned each 
other'^s papers and added to their own anything new they had gleaned 
from the other'^s paper, tfe exchanged one more time. I then went to 
the boaru and asked for what they had listed under **pro" and **con**. 



rnis pre-writing session generated a number of issues to be expanded in writ-^ 
ing. But just identifying issues was insufficient, the teacher then made 
explicit the writing process for the students. 



The next day students prepared to write, tfe discussed briefly what 
had gone on the day before. I had them look at their own list then 
the class composite on the back of their paper. I asked them, after 
they read the prompt, how they planned to attack the assignment. 
Host said, "Think of a topic sentence." I said, "There are things 
you have to do long bafore that." Most then said they'd jot down 
ideas. I said there was one other step even before that. Looks of 
confusion followed that I told them that since the prompt required 
them to talk a stand either for or against the school, they had to 
do that first. I explained that including any details which were 
the opposite of the main stand would weaken the paper. So ^It take 
a stand, j9^2, list details (I had them [circle the ones they wanted to 
include from both lists), if^3, Form a topic st-.-^'^nce, M, write a 
rough draft and ^5, let it rest. 
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The kids did not hesitate. They got busy . I gave them paper 
for the rough draft and also the final copy. As they uorlced I 
walked around and watched. It's amazing how when you circulate the 
room and get close to the kids how free they feel to ask questions. 
Here are some of them: 

How do you spell opportunities? 

provide 

complain prac tlcally 
definitely enthusiasm 
trophies 
just 

Is It cost or costed? 

Can I use "thereby" as a transitional? 

Do I always have to use first, second, third and so on? 

Some of my Spanish spealcers had trouble translating i:rom Spanish 
Into English* For example, one student said, "How do you say It 
when you want to tell your counselor someone broke Into your 
locker?** More comments, "What sounds better here?** "How do I 
develop what I said here?'* "I don't put a comma here do I?** Many 
questions about punctuation were aired. 



The notes presented above Indicate how Issues of grammar, spelling and 
punctuation were raised and discussed, not as Isolated points, but for the 
purpose of Improving writing as communication, one of the practices we pro- 
posed during the Teachers' Seminars- In the next Seminar used this 
teacher's experiences to Illustrate the relationship between the higher order. 
Intellectual activity of writing and the lower order, mechanical needs; both 
were being developed In relation to each other* 

Writing samples . Pre-wrltlng activities for this module were similar to 
the previous one, except that the students were encouraged to revise and edit* 
Note that the students, following the teacher's suggestions. Included several 
reasons and statements in support of their argijment. 

Student A: 

There are a variety of reasons why I think St/uthwest Junior 
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High has various negative quality's* First of all, the school Is so 
plain* I think the color should attract people's attention* They 
should have left It dark brown* Another negative quality of this 
school Is that the guys don't know which girls are right for them, 
and they don't knovr how to pick the tight from the wrong* Also, 
there are girls who want to talk to tiiem but the guys think there 
too high-class, when they should just try and talk The respect in 
this school is not very good in the sanitary things like the rest- 
rooms. They should have the doors fixed, the school spirit in this 
school is really bad hardly any people dress and they should get 
things that the students want. In my opinion rumors are the biggest 
negat^^ve quality in this school* The people just say things because 
it feels gPod or sounds good* These few reasons are why- I think 
Southwest Junior High has such negative qualities. 



Student B: 

This school has Improved very much in the last 3 years* Mr. 
Wong has helped out ^ lot of students to do their best in behaving 
On campuses. To me Mr* Wong is just about the most understanding 
person in the office. Except Mrs. Alaver, she understand the rea- 
son of students behavior in the Reading Center. She has helped them 
out in a lot of different ways. The Reading Center has improved 
students English grades* Another positive thing about Southwest Jr. 
is that now races are mixed very well. About three years ago there 
were more than one race than others. So that caused a lot of prob- 
Ifms At school. Now the races are getting along pretty well. The 
reason of why this is true is they have leveled out the races in 
school. So that makes it also easier to make different friends. 
I'm going to miss this school when I leave. This school of ours has 
alot of positive things about it. 



Below Is the teacher's appraisal of the module. The students' success in 

writing became extremely reinforcing for the teacher and she shared h^r own 

writing process wi:th.the students. 

This time, the kids seemed to be much more critical of their 
writing* They tried so hard. I had stressed improvements in 
development, form, org^lzatlon and proofreading* I had many 
thoughtful questions. They spent the entire period writing. Very 
few were finished at the end of the period. Excltlngl At least 7 
or 8 kids asked if they could take them home. I almost tingled 
insldei The few who finished were told to hand in their papers, but 
that they would be returned after they had let them "rest*** I 
talked to them about the wicked time X was having with this paper. 
I was writing for (this project), I showed them my rough draft and 
they gasped. They had so many questions, jt seemed to encourage 
them that I had to go through the process, too. 
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In her concluding remarks, Che teacher observed that: her students' 

enthusiasm for the Cask continued Into the third day. She also Included a few 

reinforcing commencs for the researchers* 

The next day, some students sclll wanted co work on chelr 
papers. I went around reading chem and continue to answer questions 
and encourage proof-reading. 

I liked how this module went. I cried to plan It so more time 
would be spent on pre-^wrltlng, writing, re-wrltlng and drafting. I 
tried to encourage more group Interaction through the exchanging of 
papers. If questions are asked, the Interest Is there. They were 
excited chat they were actually able to write "^a who^e page."* I 
helped one studenc who has s<Hae real writing problems. She sald» 
"^Is that all there Is to It?"* I think Chat Is quite represencaclve 
of how kids feel about writing. They are afraid to write and feel 
very unsure. X feel much of thac fear has been caused by teachers 
who have given wrlclng assignments buc without any Inscrucclon. 

This (project) Is JCeachlng me a greac deal. I have loads co 
learn about the teaching of wrlclng. Hopefully^ I will be a betcer 
ceacher b^^ause of It. 



Our comments on Che ceacher's journal, regarding her observaClons about 

teachers creating a fear of writing in students, indicate our emphasis during 

the initial modulest of establishing the type of classroom conditions Chat 

would help connect the wrlcing with the echnographlc findings. 

7es, (this fear can also resulc by the teacher creating 
conditions) that are very averslve to the students, Inscead of rein- 
forcing, which is why we are so Interested in developing ways in 
which Che teachers consciously monitors Che types of conditions s/he 
creates for the students to write. Mosc scudents are asked to write 
only under averslve conditions. Thac is, when they are being tested 
or evaluated, having homework chat chey must complete and so on. 
Averslve condiclons may keep you at work ^for a while) buc writing 
becomes hell. If studencs wrlce primarily co avoid Che consequences 
of noc writing, ic becomes easy Co turn Co ocher chlngs to escape or 
Co avoid wrlclng whenever possible. You, in curn» are creating 
positive conditions for wrlclng and it shows in your re^sulcs and in 
what you report. 
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Module III 



T eachers" " seminar . Encouraged by the results of two preceding modules^ 
ve added another strategy to the teachers'" arsenal to V*elp the students engage 
In writing • Students cotild be ''hooked'' Into the writing activities verbally^ 
during the pre*wrltlng discussions prior to Che actual writing^ or now^ ulth 
the introduction of ''response groups**, as they produced the drafts • 

Response groups consist of small peer groupings that provide writers uith 
feedback and a sease of audleace* These groups offer initial reactions to a 
first draft, usually asking the writers questions about the content^ Intent or 
form of the draft* Thus^ the student writer receives audience reaction while 
en gaged In the process of writing. Instead of only after submitting writing 
for teacher evaluation* Considerable practice Is needed to conduct these 
response groups since the students are asked to assume responsibility for 
helping out with tha composing process » a role usually reserved for the 
teacher* It takes a while before students can be ''moved*' from dependence on 
teacher evaluatloas of their writing to controlling the process of response 
and revision* Therefore^ most of the teachers used this modtile to Introduce 
and practice this technique* 

Module Implementation * Approximately half of the teachers implemented 
the respoQM groups* They liked the Idea of distributing the responsibility 
for making formative cooments to the students; It was another Important ' 
teaching/writing process that the students could eventually appropriate* Some 
teachers^ however, found response groups cumbersome co organize and Implement, 
which we attributed to lack of practice* Several teachers reported that their 
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students did not know how to respond to Initial drafts^ beyond maklog grammat-' 
leal eoounents. It Is not eoineldenee that gratomatleal eomments are what stu- 
dents usually receive from the teachers on their own papers. Interestingly 
enough, this module. Intended to clarify the process of revision for the stu- 
dents, clarified for the teachers the limitations of the feedback they rou- 
tinely provide students. The following summary of one module Illustrates what 
we mean. 



This Idea of response groups was really a new one for me. I 
have had students do read-arounds and proofread each other's papers 
but the Idea of training students to write specific comments was 
challenging, to say the least. 

I began the lesson by writing *:he words response and evalua^ 
tlons on the board and asking the students what each word meant and 
how they differed in meaning. Evaluation, they felt, meant grade or 
grading process, response answering, commenting, suggesting. I next 
asked them when they received back their grades paragraph what was 
written on than by the teachers. They answered— a letter grade, 
comments and grammatical errors circled. I next told them they 
wotild have the opportunity to comment or respond to another's paper 
in class. They were intrigued by this unusual lesson plan so I 
passed out the first set of xeroxed paragraphs and gave them 
Instructions on what to do. 

I asked them to put 3 types of comments: 

1) a specific positive comment or praise. 

2) a question about something which was unclear. 

3) circle or indicate grammatical or spell^jf errors (no more 
than 5). 

tfe then read over the first paragraphs together. I read it 
twice out loud. 

tfe discussed possible comments to make in each of the 3 
categories and I ask them to do at least one of each type. They 
were very unsure of themselves on all types of comments except gram- 
matical ones. The lesson took all period. 

The following day I had them respond to the 2nd student writing 
which had many more severe problems. I still offered many sugges- 
tions on what type of comments to make as many of the students 
seemed Insecure and unsure about this assignment. That's why many 
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of the coosnents may be similar* 

I think the students enjoyed the activity* It was a novel 
experience for them to analyze another student's work* 

I felt the,work went well, although I feel the process of stu* 
dents to respond well independently will be a slow o.ie* Total time 
on lesson 2 days« 

On the first writing exercise students picked upon the very 
conation student error of changing subject in a paragraph* Some 
really do have a problem in recognizing this subject change in their 
own paragraphs* I was very pleased they discovered this! 

ESL Classrooms 

Although all of the classrooms that participated in the study have bil- 
ingual students, three of the teachers were involved primarily in English as a 
Second Langtiage (ESL) classes with Limited English Proficient (LEP) students* 
The language arts program for the LEF students differed across campuses* In 
two of the school the programs receive adequate federal and state funding* 
These programs were well staffed and have language spe-/ alists^ resource 
teachers and other support staff available* In contrast, the third school had 
little more xhan school district funds* The entire program consisted of one 
teacher and one aide who taught three different levels of ESL with over 30 
students per class* Regardless of the program, however^ the instructional 
emphasis was on oral language development* In none of the programs writing 
formed part of the formal curriculum. In fact» In most cases the students 
must wait until they "graduate" from ESL before receiving writing lessons* 

Since writing is not part of the ESL curriculum, the modules represent 
the first time some of these students have been asked to write in English* 
One teacher reported that the only writing she had attempted with her students 
was the iise of a language (grammar) book which assigned an occasional topic 
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for writing. For another teacher, the pre-writing session she imple&.5nted was 
the first time she had led a class discussion on non^academic subjects with 
her ESL students. Not surprisingly, during the initial modules the ESL teach- 
ers found the students reluctant to participate, specially in the pre-writlng 
discussions. Two teachers said that their students had difficulties with the 
writing assignment t not understanding instructions or what the task was about. 
In short, the teachers in ESL classes were unsure how to proceed. The general 
consensus was that because the students lacked oral English skills they were 
simply not ready to write at the levels we were requesting. 



Below we report on how one teacher used available resources to overcome 
the, students' reluctance and language constraints and facilitate their parti- 
cipation in the module. She combined a reading lesson and an oral presenta* 
tion to help the students get started writing. Given the students' oral 
language difficulties, this integration of lessons was difficult, yet quite 
successful. Her notes reveal some of the details of this module* 



rirst, she capitalized on oral and reading assignment to initiate writing 
about a student-related experience. 



In talking with Luis and Rosa in yesterday^s meeting, it 
occurred to me that a^i excellent prompt for my ESL II group would be 
one about school, that relates closely to their own personal experi*^ 
ence, that follows the oral assignment we^ve worked on for the last 
few days. After reading a conversation regarding an old man trying 
to get out of going to a fair with his son, giving lots of excuses, 
it seemed to me that the students needed practice In giving excuses 
orally in English, e.g., to teachers, parents, friends, dates, 
employees, and so on. Since I had already developed the oral voca-* 
bulary for the reading selection, it appeared they couJ.d handle 
devising their own original conversation about a personal experience 
giving and receiving excuses* I was a little apprehensive about 
them completing the assignment, but in the end, they were very warm 
to it and laughed and joked as they composed them. They were to be 
given orally, but they also chose to write th«n to help them "set" 
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the Conversation, get continuity, and aid them in study for a memor' 
ized presentation. I gave them ^ total of about 40 minutes class 
time over 2 days to prepare. 

The students are very accustomed to oral group work and were 
fairly vork oriented during the time I gave. All were ready on the 
presentation deadline. They eagerly signed up oa the board for 
order in presenting, then, regrettably, I was absent on Wednesday 
from class and a substitute heard them. His report was that the 
students had done well, but I was so anxious to hear them myself^ I 
gave the kids who chose to do a repeat performance extra*credit for 
presenting the oral conversations again to me today. All but 2 
pairs eagerly participated today. The conversations were very good. 
They included the use of the target words ("would" and "ratKer*') 
often and had some terrific excuses. The conversations were fairly 
inventive and the stock excuses from the text were avoided. 

I felt terrific with the oral assignaent and (decided to go 
ahead with the writing work. After the last presentation^ I put a 
prompt on the board: What was your worst grade on your report card 
at the semester (since you just have gotten your computer copies 
yesterday) and why did you get it? 

After we read the prompt together aloud, I asked them who they 
might have to really talk to about this. Answers of: parents, 
teachers, counselors and friends came up. I told them to imagine 
they were writing a formal explanation in paragraph form to either a 
parent or concerned adult (teacher, counselor). I asked them to 
brainstorm with me on excuses they might give and we listed'' them ba 
the board (teacher, secretary) in the past tense (as we continue to 
strive for accuracy there). I had at least 15 excuses from the stu** 
dents. 



The teacher emphasized writing for communication by identifying a feasi* 
ble audience and urging the students to tailor their writing to this audience. 
But perhaps more impressive is how she capitalized on what the students' had 
practiced in reading and oral language to ^tend their writing. Clearly^ the 
skills being developed in one lesson context are applicable to many other 
situations, but they have to be engineered to transfer. In what follows^ the 
teacher describes how she structured support to assist the students' writing 
process. 
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Then I asked them to think of their worst grade and I gave them 
an example topic sentence on the board: **My worst grade was a 
In math last semester f or several good reasons .** The underlined sec- 
tion Is part of the ^'formula" I asked them to Include. 

Nextf they were asked to fill. out the outline form I have 
taught them to use: 

A. topic sentence 

Lessons or 1. Firsts (sentence second) 
Examples 2 . S econdly » 

3. AlsOf 

4. Finally, 

In guided practice, with them writing and me canvassing the room for 
problems, the students set to work. No one had dlfflctilty starting 
except 2 students who I had to prompt with the example tcplc sentence 
again (both students are ones who have difficulty getting started In geitr 
eral). During the remaining 15 minutes, I worked In workshop style, 
helping to Spell, form past tense, clarify word choice and so on. The 
stud^ts were asked to finish the outline at home tonight as Individual 
homework. 



TJrltlng samples . Include below are three samples In which the students 
adapt what they have to say to the formula provided by the teacher. 

Student A: 



Hy worst grade was a In Math for several good reasons. 
First, I dldn^'t study for the tests. I thougt It was going to be 
easy for me, but It really wasn't. Secondly, I didn't do all my 
h(Haework. I wasted time doing other things. Also, I didn't like 
Math at all. I had a hard time to understand it. Finally, I talked 
too much so I didnt have time to listen and understand the direc- 
tions. Now 1^^ felt sorry about it because it is easy to bet a good 
grade and I even didn^'t do it. 



Student B: 



My worst grade was a *'D** in math for several good reasons. 
First* they changed me from math to consumer math and I can't 

understand that class. Secondly, they teacher didn't explain 
clearly and he always spoke English and that class was suposed to be 
bilingual. Also, I didn't und-irstand my homework because I couldn't 
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understand In class. Finally, the test was too hard for me to 
understand it* As you can see my worst grade was a '"D*". 



Student C: 



Hy worst grade was a D in science for several good reasons. 
First, science is the h&rdest dubject I had last year. I didn't 
have enough English to understand it. Secondy, she used to say it 
once and never repeat it again. Also I had a few absents so, I lost 
many grades and I didn't have a chance to study the subjects. 
Finally, most of the time I was not ready to make the coming tests 
and I had a lower grade on many of them. 

The teacher— comments on her students' efforts were positive. 

I'^m very pleased with the prospect of these paragraphs because 
I'm being pleasantly surprised at the control my kids have over the 
language; I didn't expect such facility in vocabulary or in picking 
up the formula paragraph concept. I always expect a lot out of the 
students, but I rsally mis judged their abilities this time. Either 
way, the assignment is showing me a very positive improvement 
already in their English abilities since (the pre-test). 



To summarize, the KSL teacher first established the writing conditions, 
which included structured support to help the students participate in the 
writing activities. As the students wrote, she gxiided their production and 
provided help as needed to facilitate their performance. As with the regtilar 
modules, the teacher expressed surprise that she had underestimated what the 
students were capable of doing. And as with the regular classrooms, the utage 
was set for more advanced writing to occur. 



Summary. 
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In reviewing the Initial nodules we summarized the writing actltles that 
took place and made explicit the reasons why we proceeded as described* We 
had several Instructional goals to accomplish during the Initial modules to 
facilitate our exploration of how to utilize ethnographic data for teaching 
writing* We started a series of seminars with teachers followed by the imple- 
mentation of writing activities In the twelve classrooms participating In the 
study* The seminars became the time and place were theory^ practice and field 
findings Interacted* These seminars also provided the researchers and teach-^ 
ers with the Information necessary to evaluate progress and make decisions 
about the direction of the study. In particular, we Introduced the teachers 
and students to several^ new writing experiences that were successful In pro- 
ducing writing. These experiences Included the Implementation of state^of-^ 
the-'art writing techniques that the teachers Immediately applied to their 
classrooms^ and the use of soclally^relevant Issues as themes to motivate 
writing* The success of the Initial modules established the necessary class** 
room conditions for further experimentation during the final three modules* 

The Final Modules 

The goal of the final modules was to capitalize further on the ethno- 
graphic Information to extend the teachers' and students' writing activities* 
An ethnographic finding very Important for our purposes was that students' 
homework assignments created the most frequent opportunities for writing to 
occur In the homes. With this finding In mind, we set out to purposely struc* 
ture homework assignments that not only produced literacy-related Interactions 
In the home^ but also Involved the parents and other community members In the 
development and conduct of the classroom writing activities* At the same 
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time, we wanted to retain the main academic goal of the writing modules: to 
develop the students' expository writing* 

We had advanced rapidly In the Initial modules* tfe provided the teachers 
with ways to think about and teach writing; through the teachers we got the 
students Involved In writing activities that Included by now a familiar rou- 
tine: pre*wrltlng discussions to generate and clarify Ideas about a writing 
theme and composing process, the production of a draft, sotae sort of evalua' 
tlve feedback either frtmi teacher or peers, and then revisions of the draft 
for final copy* tfe now wanted to provide both teachers and students with more 
challenging writing activities* In our terms^ to create more advanced zones 
of proximal development by using writing assignment to make more direct ccn- 
tact with the world outsslde the classroom* 

tfe proposed to the teachers that they Implement three Interrelated 
modules* These modules consisted of three dlferrent writing assignments that 
formed part of an Integrated writing activity* More specifically, during the 
fourth module the students would write their opinions of Ideas about a 
specific topic* This type of writing predominated In the Initial modules, so 
we figured It would b€ a good take-off point* In the fifth module the stu^ 
dents would be asked to obtain Information from home, community or school 
sources In order to expand the statements written In the previous module Into 
an ** explanatory" piece* The purpose here, as will be described In more-^detall 
below, was to have the students branch out and use extracurricular Information 
to enhance their writing* The sixth and final module would have the sti^d^nts 
use the Information gathered previously to persuade omeone to adopt their 
specific point of view* ^ 
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As in the previous modules, a key element was the selection of writing 
themes. We wanted each class to hold the theme constant over time so that the 
students could practice modifying the writing In the service of different 
goals* tfe wanted the teachers to make explicit to the students the process by 
which text can be modified depending on the goals of the writing activity. 

Module IV 

Teachers ^ seminar. During the previous modules we had Introduced the 
Idea of organizing the teaching of writing proxlmally, but had postponed for-' 
mally presenting the Vygotskian Idea of a "zone of proximal development** until 
the teachers had some classroom experiences to which they could refer. As we 
presented the ideas underlying this notion, we wanted teachers to Interpret 
their experiences retrospectively from this perspective* To clarify the prac 
tlcal use of this theoretical notion, we showed the teachers a series of 
videotapes gathered in classroom situations (see, Moll et al*, 1982; Moll and 
Diaz, 1982) in which lessons were manipulated along the lines suggested by the 
theory* tfe emphasized that it was not a new curriculum that we were suggest-* 
Ing they Implement, but a principled way to organize instruction utilizing 
existing classroom and non'classroom resources available to the teachers, (see 
Conceptual Framework)* To make these ideas more directly relevant to teaching 
writing, we read 'excerpts from the teachers^ journals that we felt represented 
Instances of createlng effective zones* tfe supplemented our presentation by 
giving the teachers an article written by Donald Graves (1982) that proposes a 
similar idea: "stretching'* the students^ writing by strategically helping them 
perform tasks in advance of their current level of writing* Combining these 
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tht^e resources we were able to provide the teachers with mjmerous examples of 
what we meant by a zone of proximal developsient* 

In addition to the theoretical discussion, we also undated the field 
findings* In particular, we discussed how different famUles used literacy as 
part of their dally routines and the Implications of this Information for 
classroom writing activities* tfe emphasized both how the creation of text 
could help the children understand their community and how understanding the 
community could facilitate the production of text* To these writing activi- 
ties we now turn* 

Module Implementation * The module we have chosen to highlight ex^jloi-^d 
li cheating Is ever fair or right, and some of the consequences of cheating* 
Cheating, as the teachers reminded us. Is an Important Issue In school life* 
The teacher started by telling the students of experience she had In col** 
lege in which a student used hidden 'notes to pass a test and ended up, to the 
teacher's frustration, getting a better grade than che, who had played it by 
the rules* She then separated the class Into small groups for further discus* 
slon of Ideas of the pros and cons of cheating* She made sure that the rea**^ 
sons gi^en I e ch group were being recorded by a student to distribute to 
others In ,nXass; <the then asked one student In each group to summarize the 
reasons they had generated* Thl3 activity produced about seven Ideas per stu* 
dent group that could be used for writing* The students spent the rest of the 
period writing* 

Writing samples * The samples Included here show that the students Incor- 
porated Into the writing the Ideas discussed In class* Kote thai both essays 
reflect the conflict over cheating as a coimnon and often advantageous 




practice » but one that is also morally wrong. 



Student A: 



This Is a very controversle** question. There are the cheaters 
and the ones that help the cheater. I must confess I'^m of the 
second ones. Hy opinion Is not very clear » but I must say I think 
It's wrong cheats because you will never learn » you can get In 
trouble » etc. However, there are this other people that really 
can't get things Into their mind, so that Is the people I •*HELP*** I 
don't really think I'm helping them, but Is the only way the can get 
a semi-good grade. Ity opinion Is that you should try to learn by 
yourself and not ^cheating, but If you really can'^t learn, you may ' 
cheat at your own risk, knowing that you are not learning* Noi^, If 
you cheat only for being lazy, that's another story. Those people 
should he really punished, because they have the mental ability to 
learn it and they don't do It by lazyness. That Is a shame. But 
not every body can't make It being intelligent enough, so I think, 
as I said it before, they should cheat at their own risk. 



Student B: 



Even though I'vfc cheated before I still don't think its right 
to cheat. You know you're not supposed too but since you know that 
other peoiJle are cheating than why not you. But you'll carry it in 
your conscience and you'll telling your self: "how about if I get 
caught or something." But you won't realize that its *dolng a great 
deal of damage to you^ and when you grow up and get a job or want to 
go to college and can't go because you don't know how to do it or 
something than you'll think back and say I should of studied and not 
have cheated. Or before you cheat you don't think that you'll get 
caught but once you do than you say: "I shouldn't have done that or 
cheated." What's the use of' studying if everyone cheats than its no 
use studying or trying to learn anything. 



Below are the teacher's comments on the success of the module: 

I frankly was surprised at the OTOunt and originality of _.aom the ., 
ideas they came up with. It certainly was much greater than for a 
single paper. I had to help them much less on the actual para^graph 
writing — a few kids needed help with topic sentences but most just 
started in Immediately. 

. 

An Increase in the originality and amount of ideas included in the writing was 
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the result of a well organized pre-wrltlng discussion. It created condttlons 
that facilitated the joint elaboration of idea.<!» a practice that easily 
exceeds what can be produced by a person writing individually » as the teacher 
observed* We attached importance to a remark the teacher made almost in pass- 
ing, that she needed to help the cMldren "much less** (her underline) that in 



previous efforts* This reduction in the amount of teacher help needed is an 
indication that the students were beginning to learn the writing process and 
apply it independently ^thls certainly was not the case when the modules 
started * 



In response to our questions about the function of pre^writing and theme 
selection, the teacher wrote as .^*ollows: 



I have used brainstorming to some extent in the past* However, 
I have not spent the amount of class timet that I am now using* I 
usually take no more thaa about 10 minutes in pre-^writing* I have 
been accustomed to listing ideas on the board for the students, some 
generated by me, some by the students* For example, when I have 
students unite comparison^^contrat^t essays we list on the board ways 
in ^Ich tX90 stories, films, etc*, are similar and different* It 
helps them to organise their ideas in preparation for writing* On 
the subject of my topic choices, I have found in the past, and now, 
the more controversial and relevant I can make the topic, the more 
willing the students are to unite and write well* Also it seems, 
and this is just a feeling, the more complicated the assigiuaent is, 
the better the responses* 

Again we find pre-writing used to organize students'" and teachers'" think' 
Ing in preparation for writing* It serves to orient the writing that is to 
follow and, as such, helps establish the higher order goal that the actual 
writing^addresses* Thus, we can identify, based on the teacher'^s reports and 
our observations, at least three functions for pre-*writing* Cne is that it 
serves an orienting function for the actual writing ( clarifies tne goal). 
Second, it helps organize the students'" ideas (thinking) about writings so it 
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serves a planning f'jnctlon* Third, i*: allows the students to bring in experi- 
ences on which they can build and develop the writing* 

For teachers ^ it gives them an indication of the motivation that specif ^,c 
themes can elicit* Second, it helps her build on th^ knowledge that the scu* 
dents malse public during diactission* Thira, it m^kes public for analyses her 
own thinking regarding the theme or the writing process* It's a time in which 
the teacher shape the writing acts (processes) that make up the overall writ-' 
ing activity and that she wants the students to learn* 

Module V 

* 

Teachers' ' seminar * As part of our scheme co integrate the final three 
t 

modules^ we asked the teachers to build directly on the previous modtilc and 
expand the initial statements written by the students iuto explanations* 
Explanatory writing* it was argued* calls for greater specificity and inclu- 
sion of supportive data* To help the teachers conceptualize the differences 
between expression and explanation we provided tUem with materials addressing 
explanatory writing* The materials we used were developed by Charles Cooper 
at the University University of California* San Diego* We found his sugges-^ . 
tion On how to implement such an activity compat j ^le with our goals* 

Therefore* as a module requirement* the teachers had to organize ways 
ways to access resources outside the classroom for use in developing the stu-^ 
dents'" classroom writing* So* one goal ^was for the students to use* as sys- 
tematically as it could be organized » extracurricular information to enhance 

1 i 

and advance their thinking about what and how to write* Our motivation for 
developing this module was the field finding regarding tha role of homework as 
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central to literacy in the homes. With this in mindi we tried to bring family 
interactions into the classroota writing system as one of the pre'^iting steps 
necessary to complete the assignment* 

We also felt that the teachers would benefit from this module's activi- 
ties, since it provided a lesson-related vehicle for the teachers to use in 
gaining Imowledge about the children and their community, and provided further 
issues and ideas to bring into lessons as writing content* Although we had 
time to implement only one such module with the teachers, we emphasized that 
this was the type of writing activity that could- given the teaching system 
they were Implementing, become a regular feature of writing instruction in 
their classro(Has* They could purposely use homework assignments to provide a 
regular *'link to the external world,'' in lieu of the ideal — an ongoing ethnog- 
raphy to inform their teaching. But let us turn to the actual event, to what 
happened in Module V» 

Module implementation . We expected this module to be difficult for the 
participants, given the emphasis on students collecting data from outside 
sources, but we also were confident that with the practice obtained in previ- 
ous module implementations^ the teachers had a reasonably well developed 
teaching system to be successful. It turned out were correct. We quote 
directly from the teacher's journal: 

This module was really tough to plan! 1 decided to use the ques-^ 
tionna5.re or interview format discussed in our last class session* 
On Monday 1 discussed ^ith the students once again the subject of 
cheating. I wrote the prompt on the board — Cheating: is it ever 
fair or right? 1 told the students that now 1 had their opinion on 
this subject in the first assignment it would be interesting to see 
what others thought. They came up with the questions included on 
the cheating questionnaire. We wrote them; on the board (20 
minutes)* 1 typed all the questions on a ditto master and gave the 
survey to them Tuesday * Their instructions were to interview two 
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adults and two students^ the fifth person could be either. I men* 
tloned repeatedly the Importance of having the respondents explain 
their answers. The due date was Thursday » beginning of the period. 
I allowed them 10 minutes In class to complete the first question 
They seemed eager to try the assignment (20 odnutcs). 



On Tharsday, the assignment continued when the students returned with the 
completed questionnaires. In the excerpts fron the teacher's journal that 
follow^ note the emphasis on creating ^ proximal zone^ l.e.^ on teaching pros^ 
pectlvely and the teacher's surprise at the results. This reaction^ usually a 
comment that the students can do more advanced work than expected^ Is common 
and reported often In the journals* 



Today» In class» I had the students use the Information they 
had gathered. T was really apprehensive about this assignment. I 
^ was afraid the skill level required would be too advanced for my 
students. Has I ever surprised! I first told the students they 
were going to be Involved today In an advanced task for their grade 
levels' using research they had gathered In a report or explanation 
o£ their fact gathering. They were impressed by the word ''research** 
and were very Industrious and attentive all period. I pointed out 
to them that they had gathered a great amount of facts. How should 
we organize these facts Into two paragraphs? They all agreed the 
organization should be Paragraph 1 - adult responses, Paragraph 2 - 
students responses. I gave them 10 minutes to stt'dy the answers 
people had given them. At the end of that time, x asked them to 
focus on the adult interviews only. Looking at their adult inter- 
views » they compared the answers the adults gave to question ffX **Is 
cheating ever right?**. Giving them the beginning of ^ topic sen^ 
tence» I asked them to group together the answers given by adults to 
"1, and finish the sentence.^^ I walked around the room, repeating 
instructions £or those who were unclear. After 5 minutes I 
explained they were to take several, more questions from the adults' 
interview and summarize the responses. 

I repeated similar instructions for Paragraph 2 for students 
responses. They needed much less help on paragraph 2 and seemed 
very pleased with their efforts. They used all of class to finish 
their short essays. 

Once again » as I said before » I was very pleased with how well 
this module went. I had to work very hard and so did my students, 
but I discovered an interesting fact - they are capable of much 
better writing than thought ( emphasis addeJ) ." 
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Writing samples * Included here Is an essay In which a student summarizes 



the findings of her survey. 



Student A: 



Cheating Survey : The adult' s opinion 



The adults I interviewed thought that cheating was sometimes 
good but not right or fair, because ydu Tiave to be honest. They 
thought that it could be beneficial but not right. One of the 
adults said he had never cheated* The other one said he may have 
cheated some time. The ways they thought that adults could cheat 
were at their work, in business, etc., almost any way. One of them 
had never seen anyone cheat, and the other one said he had seen some 
people. They wouldn't do nothing if they saw someone cheating, it's 
their problem and not of their business. People^ they said^ cheat 
because they think that what they obtain from it, it's better than 
the truth, than being honest. Generally, they thought that cheating 
was a dishonest and a dangerous thing to do. 



However, the students I interviewed had some different opin:* 
ions. One of them thought that it was completely wrong to cheat, 
like the adults* But the others said thaV it was good some times 
but dangerous if you got caught. They said it could help you with 
your grades. They had seen people cheat and cheated themselves, to 
get good grades in the way that adults could cheats their answers 
were, in their tax report, doing traffic infractions, and at their 
work. They wouldn^'t do any thing if they saw someone cheating 
either, because it's **none of my business, they said they think 
that people cheats to get good grades and to obtain better results. 



Cheating is a very controversial subject* Some people think 
it^'s very wrong to cheat, and indeed, they are cheaters* Others 
think it could be a benefit to cheat some ways. What do you think 
about cheating? 



This teacher's procedures created a zone of proximal development for writing 
that incorporated direct contact with community members . The teacher, through 



Cheating Survey; The student's opinion 



In Conclusion 
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pre-wrltlng discussions, established ^ proximal goal for the lesson and 
oriented the students to the activities necessary to achieve the goal* She 
then provided the help necessary, including material aid in developing the 
field questionnaires, so the students could write at levels much beyond what 
they could have done without assistance* As the students neared the end of 
the task, there were indications that they were assuming control over the 
writing and the teacher cou'' I disengage herself from directly guiding the pro* 
cess of writing* At all times the goal of the module was within sight of the 
students* The teachers help was provided strategically to facilitate the work 
necessary to deal with the more advanced writing activity required in this 
module* 

Module VI 

Teachers^ seminar * This final module was devoted to persuasive writing* 
The goal, as In previous modules » was to have students build on previous work 
and knowledge to produce yet a different type of writing* The challenge for 
the teachers was to "repackage** how the module was structured to achieve a 
different writing goal* After five modules^ teachers'* seminars and several 
individual meetings the teachers could easily suggest several ways to rear- 
range instruction to meet the demands of a new module* They discussed the 
need to provide the students with a realistic audience for this module and 'how 
to clarify the nature of the audience through pre-writing activities* 

However, at the teachers'* request, most of the seminar was spent discuss"' 
ing details of the previous module in order to evaluate their experiences* In 
particular, we focused discussion on how easy it is to underestimate what stu* 
dents can accomplish, specially when we do not consciously create situations 
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in which help is available to perform at higher levels, tfe again discussed 
the importance of oranizing lessons that purposely made contact with aspects 
of community life* tfith information from the etihnography readily availablei 
many ideas were forthcoming. 



As a groupi we also discussed again that parents in the community highly 
valued education. This was a theme repeated many times during the modules and 
it always elicited discussion, since it was motivating for the teachers to 
know that parental concern over education had not eroded as many teachers 
assumed. 



The teachers seemed confident that they could implement writing activi- 
ties to serve a variety of social and academic purposes* Some reported how 
they planned to integrate writing into other curriculum areas and all reported 
that the experience of partic5.pating in the project had significantly changed 
their conceptions of how to teach writing* 



Module implementation * The notes quoted below show how one teacher con- 
nected the last two modules. All of the teachers were now planning the module 
activities In advance and adjusting instruction to the specific writing goals* 



Once again I thought a great deal about how to implement tMs 
module* As a pre*writing activity I wrote the prompt on the board: 
Cheating is always/ sometimes/ never right. One one half of the board 
I made three coltrans labeling them yes/no/maybe and asked the stu- 
dents to throw out as many Ideas » possible for each category* I . 
wrote them down as quickly as I could but did not require students 
Lo write them. I did class brainstorming tOjrefresh their minds on 
all the ideas possible in each category* Having worked with this 
topic so long, they easily came up with 6 o 7 ideas for each column* 

I then told them since they had researched this topic as well 
as having expressed their own opinion on it, I would now like them 
to write a paper attempting to persuade or convince a person 
(another student) to their point of view. I emphasized the 
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Importance of remembering who their audiences were and the need to 
stick to one point of view - no switching! 

I asked them to take a few minutes to decide which point of 
view they were going to support and review the ideas on the board* 
While they did th&t» I passed back their explanatory papers » cosst* 
menting that they could use ideas from them* In addition, I noticed 
that most of the class did use their last essays as sources* After 
about five minutes most of them began writing altogether and about 
20 minutes was spent on pre-writing* 

I walked about the roook giving assistance to students* 

Oh» I almost forgot! I asked students to ^dd explanatory sen- 
tence after each opinion statement to add validity to their papers* 
I gave some examples to the class; I'^m sure you'^ll notice my exait* 
pies in this paragraphs^ as well as their own* This was a different 
idea» and some had trouble with it* 

Most of the students vTote quietly and thoughtfully, fr^^iuently 
looking at the board to remember ideas* Their essays generally were 
thoughtful and long cm facts! They certainly know this topic* 

Writing samples * Below we have includea three samples from this modtile* 
Note the differential success of these three students in writing persuasively » 
but also note how they integrated information gathered in the ^i^evious modtile 
into their essays* 



Student A: 



I believe that cheating may be right or fair* It may be wrong 
and unfair too* I think that cheating may be right when you need 
good grades^ like in a very important test* It can be good» too» 
when you are lazy and do not want to study, it's very easy to copy 
some one else'^s work* But you might get caught when you do thls» 
and it can be a. lot worse than jitudying* It may be right in an 
emergency, like when you are in a hurry for some very important rea-* 
son, like your mother in the hospital, and you have just been 
informed about it, and you get caught in a traffic jam* It may be 
right when the rules are not fair, or you are not guilty for some- 
thing some one say you did, it may be helpful to cheat* I believe 
that cheating may be right some times, but not always* Cheating 
it'^s dangerous too* You can get in real troubles with the law, the 
teacher, or your family* And cheating if's not honest, not either 
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for you or others. You will never learn if you cheat In school 
work. You can cause trouble not only to your self, but to others. 
I believe that cheating should be left to our own responsibility. 
It can help a lot sometimes and there are emergencies, too. But It 
can be very harmful for everyone, too. Think twice before cheating, 
no matter what situation. 



Student B: 



I believe cheating Is not fair because every time you cheat 
your hurting yourself. I think It's never right to cheat cause your 
cheating on yotirself plus your risking on getting caught. You'll 
never know how good or smart you are at that specific topic you'^re 
cheating on. You can always hear teachers* parents and other adults 
telling your cheating isn't right and you never listen but later in 
life you regret it and wish you were back in school learning alot of 
things that would be a help to you and you say to yourself **! should 
of studyed*' or **I should of listened." Sometimes you think that 
you'^ll get a good grade on something because your cheating and It 
turns ovz to be that they or who ever is giving you the answer is 
wrong too. I know cheating is wrong and I cheat sometimes myself 
but I^m still against It. 



Student C: 



I believe that cheating is sotktetimes right or fair. Sometimes 
it is Okay. Lie if you are lazy to do your homework, but if you 
know what you are doing then it's ok. Another thing you eight cheat 
on, is on test to get a better grade. But I don't really agree on 
that. First of all cause it^s not fair for the other person and 
because it won't do any good to you later on in the future. But 
some people do cheat on tests ^ lot. That is up to th^. One thing 
that it might be fair to cheat on and I do agree on this is on aner* 
gency. Like if a lady is going to give birth and they are taking 
her to the hospital in emergency you go real fast and you pass the 
red light. Sometimes it^s okay to do that but as long as you don't 
go that fast and cause any accidents. 

Now on the other hand sometimes it is not right to cheat. 
First of all you will not get anything out of it. You won't learn. 
Then later on you won't have a good job cause you don't know any- 
thing. Another thing is because it's not fair for the other people 
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who did study. This is what sometimes happens. The person that 
cheated on a test from the person that cheated gets a better grade 
than the one that really study and didn't cheat. Know that defln^ 
Itely Is not fair. 

So for all this reasons I think that sometimes it is fair to 
cheat but sometimes it isn't. So I advise you to be careful and to 
think before you do anything or you cheat. 

We'll conclude this section by quoting from the teacher's journal as she 
comments on changes in the students writing over time. 



Another difference I've noticed in the students - they're very 
anxious to get these assignments back. They know^ I believe, their 
writing is better, and nant to know if I agrse. Every day until I 
return papers^ they ask for them. 

Their time on task has also steadily Increased from the begin- 
ning of the semester^ 10 minutes to 40 minutes. 

The amount of assistance from me has steadily diminished as the 
amount of pre-wrltlng has Increased. 



ESL classrooms 



This section reviews a remarkable module conducted in one of the ESL 
classrooms. We selected this particular module to describe in detail because 
it Illustrates one good way to capitalize on extra-curricular sources to help 
develop the English writing of limited-English speaking students. Further- 
more, this module shows that the ESL teacher employed the same system being 
used the other teachers in their "regular'* classroom; that is, the same prin* 
clples of Instruction were being applied under different conditions. From our 
perspective, individual differences between ESL and non-ESL students refer to 
the different levels at which students enter the writing activity and the 
nature of the help they need to perform at the most advanced level possible. 
Whether fluent or non* fluent in English > instruction is organized for students 
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to engage In the same basic educational activity : writing for communication . 
Given their English language difficulties, ESL students may conrlbute dlf-* 
ferentlally to the completion of the activity than regular students, and the 
teacher may have to provide more structured help, but both sets of students 
are participating In comparable Intellectual activities . In the module cited 
below, the theme for writing was billnguallsm, since the teacher and students 
had expressed so much Interest In this topic and had written about It In a 
preceding module. We quote at length from the teacher's journal* 



Today, half way through the period, we began this 5th module by 
reviewing the writing we had done. I spent most time asking them 
about their last "bilingual Ism" papers. Module 4, and they ranem* 
bered a lot about them. We reviewed and I listed on the board that 
that paper had been expressive in nature, their own feelings and 
opinions. That was readily accepted. 

I told them the (next) module was going to be concerned with 
Informatloa, opinions, feelings, etc., that would be gleaned from 
other sources besides themselves. They looked at me with blank 
faces. Then I started to discuss awi probe the meaning of '^survey" 
and "questionnaire" with them. They loved that . ! " I gave examples 
of TV polls, of Cola tests, etc. Jorge and Lisa called out, "^Boes 
that mean we're going to do that?" They all were kind of excited or 
at leas*^ interested when I said "yes." 

I *'fed" them the beginning questions £or their questionnaires, 
ones I wanted to make sure all asked. I gave them three they had to 
use, and two more samples they could choose. The asslgnntent was 
explained as follows: 



These three questions ,all must ask: 

A. What language do you speak best? 

B. What language do you read and write best? 

C. Do any members of your family who live 
with you speak another language besides 
English? 

Two other questions were optional: 

D» Would you be willing to take classes 
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to become bilingual? 
E» What career do you forsee in your future 
in which you ijould benefit by being 
bilingual? 

Each student was required to ask: 

Two adults not working on campus* 
Two adults who do work on campus* 
Three students whose first language 
is English* 

Three students whose first language 
is other than English* 



Homework for tonight was to invent three additional questions 
related to bilingualism and people's opinions about it* 

The module continued the next day as the teacher got the students to gen*- 
erate additional questions to use in the survey* 



Module V : D ay Two * 

Today's whole period was devoted to the project* Five 
students»Jacqueliney Amanda, Juan^ Abelardo^ and Rita-"got double 
O's* Abelardo didn't understand* Hector^ who hastily scribbled 
some questions up by the time I got to him, came in moaniog he 
didn't understand* I had him seek help from others* He'^s a very 
dependent 7th grader! 

I walked around the room, reading each student's questions and 
pucting V's next to ones I wanted put on the board* A few 1 helped 
reword a bit* Surprisingly, after such a sha^ ^tart with my ques- 
tionSy there were 10 questions I felt were goou enough to be exaur 
pies to everyone, with several duplicates* By the time I finished 
checking all ten were on the boards and we began to discuss and 
reword for accuracy, each one* I told students they may choose 3 
questions from these"their own or any one else's"to use on their 
surveys* 

Their homework tonight is to prepare their questionnaires on 
large construction paper (samples with the work tiurned in) and try 
out^ the questions on 2 people by tomorrow* I spent 10*"15 minutes at 
the end of the period sitting with about 8 students showing them how 
I^'d do one™an example— ^and I posted it for all to see* They were 
anxious to get started—borrowed rulers, chose paper colors » talked 
over question choices with each other* 



A* 
B* 
C* 

D* 
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These seemed to be the best; 



i) Would you prefer to live around bUlngual people in a bilingual com- 
munity? 

— -2)"Are-youi^ clX)se8t^friiend8 "b"Uln^^ ^ 

3) a) Hduld you like to go to the University? 

b) Do you know that the best university require four years of 2nd 
language training? 

4) Which language do you like the best of the ones you don^t speak? 
5)_What .language_do_you speak. with your friends? Why? 

6) How many teachers do you have that speak some Spanish? 

7) Do you think you would 11.ke to return to livg^where you learned your 
first language? ^^1^ 

8) Which language does your closest friend speak with you? 

9) Do you think speaking another language is important? 

10) Is it comparatively hard for yni to learn another language? 

Module V^: Day Three Knowing her students would need further guidance in 
conducting the survey, the teacher spent part the lesson clarifying *xam^ 
pies and general concerns* Note the interest generated by the s»cudents inter* 
viewing adult respondents* 

* 

f J 

\ 

This is a minimum day with only about 25 minutes to the period » 
but I used the time today to share some good (visually) examples of 
questionnaires and to address some general concerns* Firsts as I 
looked around^ ^ recognized the handwriting of Jeff (my principal)^ 
Gloria S* (The AF)» and other adults* The students had handed the 
questionnaires to the person and told them to answer them* 1 
instructed that all future entries must be in students^ own 
handwriting and that they were to ask the questions orally^ e3cpli- 
eating if necessary since a few .Answers were not directed appropri- 
ately* The students didn^t even moan at that; they thought that was 
logical for practicing o^al English* Second* I asked the students 
to CGme up with at least one person who did not value bilirigualism* 
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So as not to have totally bias results i X asked the students to come 
up with at least o n e person who did not, value bilingualism. Also, 
students must identify the person questioned with full name. 

The students were buzzing when they came in and they buzzed all 
along! Some had never had occasion to speak to adults other than 
their teachers here, and a few, especially_Hector C and-George . 
(come" ::o mind) Were "itching to sWw me Dr. S's responses, etc. 

The teacher structures some more help to move the students along and to main* 

tain their interest ia quite an involved writing activity. 



The projects are shaping up and they seem to have a clear idea 
of what they are doing at this step, so I decided today to introduce 
the next step. Most had time in class to start formulating a 
"Results" page. I just put a suggested format on the board and 
explained after they had gotten their results, they could fill ii. 
the results chart. My sample looked like this: 



Results 



Questions Agree Disagree 

Yes No 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Since we had a Cultural Fair in the afternoon, I gave no home- 
work other than to complete questioning of minimum of 10 people by 
class tomorrow. They didn't feel hard-pressed to get this done. 

The teacher spend a lot of time on the module and at each step of the .way 
she made sure that the students were in contact with the goal of the lesson. 
That is, the several tasks necessary to complete the module were done to 
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accomplish a specified and mutually understood goal, at no time were the stu- 
dents relegated to doin writing exercises unrelated to the purpose of the 
writing activity that makes up the module. 

ModuTe^ V: Day^ Four . As the mbdule continues, the students show signs of 
taking over the activity without the need for highly structured supervision. 
Noticing this change, the teacher decides to be less directive and have the 
students assume; most of the responsibility for completing the necessary tasks* 
This shift in the control of the task is alluded to in the next excerpt. 



„ — Not- too many completed rough drafts in class today, but they 
certainly were well on their way. I allowed them to take them home 
over the weekend, hoping to get polished work back on Monday. 

It! class, there was a lot of constructive communicating going 
on'^students asked each other **How to say** this and that, and asked 
me (usually) "how do I do it?** (After I had already explained the 
questions they had a difficolt time, getting going, but I decided 
not to hand'feed them this time, but Instead to let them muddle 
through* I answered specific questions today, but I didn't 
volunteer the questions, if you know the difference. I sent them 
home to finish by Monday. 



The students returned Monday with their papers in different stages of 
completion. The teacher selected one of the more complete papers aiid placed 
it on an overhead to show it to the class. They then proceeded to edit the 
paper together and to clarify the type of paper requi/ed in the module. The 
balance of thf! class was used to write more drafts and to revise those already 
turned in. 



Writing samples . 



Student A: 

I 



The people in cy cumaiinuty think that being bilingual is bery 
important for several good reasons* Firts, I felt very proud doing 
the Survey* the people in our commuinity feel very proud at them 
self that they speak Spanish and English because they can talk with 
there friends in any of those two lenguages* Secondly, the people I 
ask Some were bilingtial students and adults 60% were bilingual peo-^ 
pie and 40% weren't bilingual people* Also, I ask a teacher and ^ 
student if they would ailing to work as a bilingual person and 
thay said no and than I ask a Student this qiestion Do you think 
Speaking Another lenguage id important and he said no that amazed ^ 
because I never herd one person that thinks that speaking another 
lenguage ain't important* finally, I ask a teacher that What career 
was he interested in that would require a 2nd language and he said 
no common and he told this I don't know What laugage I'm interestes 
that would require a 2nd lenguage because I don't know it and I ask 
two Students this questiou what career are yo interested in that 
would require a 2nd lenguage and 50% said Fransh 10% said Germen 10% 
said Italian and 20Z said no coman as you can see I was having fun* 



Student B: 



I found that people in our community feel good about belingual** 
ism for several good reasons* They think it it very important 
because they can communicate wiuh other people* I1ie people I asked 
are 60% students, 40Z adults, 70% are Spanish speakers, 20% were 
English Speakers, 70% can write and read English, 20Z can urite and 
read Spanish well* Mbst of th^ people told me that in there house 
can speak English and Spanish* The people I ask the questions, 
answers me very polite and they, sai^ the questions were very 
interesting* Some person said that these project was very good for 
me and interesting for him* When he said that I feel very good 
about the work I was doing* The most interesting thing that I found 
wat that the people like the project* Most of the people said that 
they were willing to take classes to become totally beliitgual 
because it could help them right now and in the future* The stu- 
dents I ask said that they have only friends that speak only Spanish 
and English not othey language* The adults I ask said that been 
belingual is very important for them because they can commuiiicat^ 
with more people and they can hav^. more opportunitis for some jobs 
that othey people do I feel T;ei^y good about the way people answer 
me* 
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Student C: 



First, In my school, I asked some students and aduls. If they are 
blllnguals, some people are bilingual and soaieones are not in my school* 

Some of them tall me they are blllnguals* somea they're not blllngu-* 

als about the 50%* Seconly, In my ccaanunlty soaie people is don'^t 
Interstlng about to be bilingual because they think, they don't need 
toher lenguage because they are In America and In America only speak 
English* Thlrth, I don't felt good, because I think they are a little 
d\jm people because thay think to be a bilingual person Is waste them 
time* Also, I think the people who'^s don't Interesting to be them selfs 
bilingual are going to the wrong way because the persons who speak two 
languages or more have the oportunlty to know other culture and lenguage* 
Flnaly, In my family think to he a bilingual Is to Important because they 
learn other culture and language. And we speak Spanish and we need speak 
English because we live In U*S*A* but like In dlferent countries Is 
Important to know other Inguages for we can talk with other persons* 



This ESL teacher, as well as the others, used formula paragraphs to get the 
students writing* Most felt, and we agreed, that the added structure facUl** 
tated participation and performance In writing activities that the students 
otherwise could not do because of their oral language limitations* Of course, 
the idea is that as the students gain fluency in English they start relyl*4g 
less on the tight structure of the formula paragraphs, and move towards more 
flexible and Independent writing* 



The idea of creating ^ones of proximal development j ^r writing that 
motivated shifts in the control of the task from teacher to student was the 
same idea applied in the non*ESL classrooms* The goals of the writing modules 
were also the same in all classrooms, the nature of instruction differed as 
the teachers dealt with specific problems students had their classrooms* A 
major role of any ESL teacher should be to tap those skills that the students 
have developed in their firsr language and put them to good use in the service 
of academic goals in their second language* In the "regular'* classrooms. 
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^l"* * * 

J^re-wrltlng, free writing, and response groups were combined in several ways 
to get the students actively engaged in writing and prepared for more advanced 
efforts. In the ESL classrooms the same strategies were used to bring into 
the classroom the students experiences and skills and the formula paragraphs 
were used as the ''crutch** to get and keep the students on task* Obviously, 
the students'" difficulties in English verbal expression, reading and vocabu-^ 
lary development needed renedy, but the ^'trick** was to organize lessons in 
ways that accommodated these difficulties and minimized their constraining 
influence, while maximizing the use of the tools that the students did pos- 
sess, such as knowledge of the topic and other experiences* As the examples 
above' illustrate, this goal was being accomplished; students who would other' 
wise do little or not classroom writing, w^re writing essays in their second 
language that incorporated Information collected from the community < 

' Summary 

In the modules presented above, we described the impl^entation of 
several diverse writing activities utilizing a ''system'* for teaching writing 
practiced and developed during the initial modules* In particular, we tried 
linking writing instruction with ethnographic findings by making this contact 
a goal of the writing activities* He emphasized to teachers that this contact 
could be a regular feature of classroom writing by organizing writing instruc- 
tion for comimaunicatlon* Ttiis instructional organization is in turn made pos-* 
sible by making writing relevant to the students' everyday concerns* It Is 
this Interaction between the organization of instruction and the social organ* 
izction of community life that holds promise for developing effective academic 
writing programs for the students in the project* 
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Holistic Ratings 



Holistic ratings were used In scoring the students' pre and post writing 
samples as well as the writing produced by Modules one and six. This 
represents the scoring of over 1,000 writing samples. Our host school dis- 
trict uses holistic ratings In scoring their talnltaum competency writing test. 
(ItlXl2atlon of their rating system satisfied our research purposes In evaluat- 
Ing change and had the added advantage of making the results directly relevant 
and comparable to the school district. Therefore, ve decided to employ the 
same rubric and scale tised by the District In scoring the project's student 
writings- 

The school "district's rubric contains two scores, 8 points for content 
and 5 points for mechanics (see Progress Report, Fall 1982). Each student's 
writing sample Is read and scored by two readers, with their scores combined 
to obtain the student's total score. Therefore, scores can range from a max* 
Imum of 26 to a minimum of two. Mastery level Is 12 points and above. Three 
readers scored the students' writing, a project researcher and a teacher, both 
experienced In the use of the holistic rating, aod a doctoral student from 
UCSD who was trained for the occasion. 

Most samples were read twice; only if the initial tw> scores showed a two 
point difference was the writing given a third reading and scoring. In such 
cases, this third reading and the closest previous score were used to tabulate 
the total score. 
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Care was taken to create comparable conditions for pre and posttesting 
For example, the prompts were equated. The prompt used for the pretest was, 
"I believe junk food should be sold on campus. Why or why tkot? Give reasons 
to support your opinion." The prompt used for the posttest sample was, "Should 
students be allowed to chew gum and eat in their classroom? Why or Why not? 
Give reasons to support your opinion.** The testing conditions for both were 
identical, with no prewriting provided and a ^.0 minute time limit to write. 
The readers were unaware which of the prompts was used for pre"testing. 

Modules 1 and 6 were also scored holistically. We felt that in addition 
to the pre and post samples, these modules would provide yet another, although 
qualitatively different measure of student improvement. 

Results 

A comparison of the pre and post test scores for the total sample (this 
represents only the students who were present for both tests) indicates a sta-^ 
tistically significant gain over Jthe period of the study (see Table 2). 

Insert Table 2 About Here 



In interpreting these scores it is important to keep in mind that the sample 
of students represents a very diverse group* The classrooms that participated 
in the study represented three grade levels and included three different 
groups of ESL, two math classes, regular English classes and three students 
from a Special Education class (who, by the way, all showed gains). Given 
this diversity, and the fact that there were only six writing modules imple- 
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Table 2 

Conparlson of pre- and Post-Writing Test Scores ior Total population 

(N - 205)** 

Pre Post t • 

aean 9.05 ' 10.20 -2.60* 

SD 2.88 6.18 

* P > .01 df ■ 204 
** students who took both tests 



Table 

Comparison of Writing Pre- and Post-test 

(N - 121 

Pre 

mean 8.65 
SD 2.99 

* P > .004 df - 120 
** students who took both 



3 

Scores for Spanish Surnamed Students 
) ** 

Post ^ 

9.27 -2.92 * 

2.52 

tests 
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mented, the results reported above provide support for the effectiveness of 
the interventions. 

Table 3 presents results of a pre and posttest comparison with the Span- 
ish sumamed students. 



Insert Table 3 About Here 



This subsample was selected for analysis because they represent the largest 
ethnolinguistic gruup in our sample and of primary interest to our project. 
As the table shows » the mean differences between the pre and post test were 
statistically significant. This result is important because this category of 
student consistently scores low in district tests of writing competency^ 
despite administrative efforts aimed at improving their writing skills* We 
should mention that the tests were administered solely in English. Similar 
gains were found when we compared the scores of the students in the standard 
assessment situation to their performance in the modules* In shorty using the 
district's own methods, the students showed marked improvement in their writ- 
ing skills. These results support the effectiveness of our intervention stra- 
tegies. 

.scussion * 

In the proposal we stated our belief that literacy is as much a social as 
it is a cognitive activity; the cognitive and social are Insetiarable com- 
ponents of writing. This understanding guides our suggestions for how ethno- 
graphic data can be best utilised in classroom practice. We emphasize the 
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word "In** because useful and longlastlng integration of ethnographic findings 
and instruction has to occur through the teaching-learning activity in the 
classroom. Tor this to happen, the usefulness of writing has to be made 
understandable to students. One useful way to accomplish this goal is to 
embed writing in vital activities. This subordination of writing to communi- 
cative goals qualitatively changes the nature of writing for both teachers and 
students by shifting the focus of instruction from the development of distinct 
and separate skills*", to the use and developnient of these skills as part of ^ 
process for accomplishing an intellectual activity. 

The modules described in this report were designed to help teachers try 
out several techniques that would assist them to teach writing as communica- 
tion. However, as we emphasized, it is not simply the modules alone that 
makes for effective interventions, their effectiveness depends upon how they 
are used together as part of an instructional system. It is our belief that 
the rich knowledge children bring from home serve as an especially useful 
medium within which to functionally organize individual strategics into an 
effective classroom writing system, into an effective classroom writing sys- 
tem. When isolated, writing techniques become mechanical. Tlexitle writing 
activities are proAted by the use of socially relevant themes for writing. 
Community issues change the goals and motives for teaching-learning writing. 
In our modules they changed the purpose of writing for both teachers and stu* 
dents and reorganized instruction. This strongly suggests that to implement 
effective writing instruction in the school? In which we worked, teachers 
would be well advised to make contact with community life. 
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We started the project committed to the principled incorporation of com- 
munity data Into the classroom, but did not anticipate how much the way In 
which we conducted the field work would depend upon constraints imposed by the 
way that instruction takes place* That is, unless we shaped our idea of an 
appropriate instructional "ctlvlty, the ethnographic observations we made were 
difficult to link to practice* We discovered the need to make writing 
instruction more ethnographle*like as part of our basic research problem. 
This strategy of research/ instruction makes the teaching of writing a process 
that Includes exploration, discovery and uncovering of social life* If our 
analysis is correct, the school can make strategic use of the fact that class* 
room activities mediate the relationship between the school and the community* 
A strategy that builds on this mediating aspect of classroom activities has 
several advantages. It builds transfer of community information into a broad 
range of academic activities. It also can build transfer of school (writing) 
activities into a broad range of social situations* Ue also argue that this 
is achievable using extant classroom resources* (fhat is needed is an orienta* 
tion to the relevance of social life for learning and a system of writing 
instruction (interactions) that permits continual contact with the real world* 

Thus, a major use of the ethnographic research is to "provide opportuni- 
ties for the reorganization of teaching- learning activities. This may occur 
in several ways* In our experience, it started by making the researchers, and 
through the researchers^ the teachers, aware of the importance of explicitly 
shaping instruction through the social issues identified by the ethnographic 
interviews and observations* Initially, this lii.k was accomplished by the use 
of socially relevant themes for writing* The introduction of these themes and 
their exploration in writing, qualitatively changed the conditions for 
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writing. It changed both the ends and means of writing* In so doing, it 
involved the teachers and students in a different kind of educational 
activity, in wVich writing functioned properly in its role of a tool of the 
intellect in the service of social and academic goals* It also gave pre^ 
writing discussions new meaning; they became "thick descriptions,** rich con* 
texts that support entry of student goals, experiences, and opinions into the 
activity of writing* 

The introduction of student response grcups helped the students start to 
assume feedback functions previously reserved for the teacher, and clarified 
for the teachers how the intellectual and mechanical aspects of writing are 
interrelated* It made clear to teachers that they often provided help by 
Specifying grammatical corrections at the expense of Jther kinds of assis* 
tance; teachers reported that these activities helped them to monitor what and 
how they provided help and how this help was distributed in the classroom* 
The initial modules showed that the students could write beyond previous 
expectations, and showed the teachers that they could» in fact, teach writing 
effectively* 

^ The initial interventions also created new^ more favorable conditions for 
exploring how to use the ethnographic research in educational settings* Tor 
the final modules we developed a plan that would help turn the initial stra"' 
tegies which were isolated units, into a theory driven instructional writing 

* 

system that could be adapted to different writing activities* A higher order 
it 

goal of this system, one that would help organize the purpose and process of 
writing, would be to use community concerns discovered through ethnographic 
research in the service of teaching* As one way to extend this generalizing 
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stra<-«gy, we attempted to Include a homework assignment that would bring 
parents or other community members Into the classroom writing system as part 
of one 01 the modules* We purposely chose a homework assignment as the vehi- 
cle because of field reports identifying homework as an important family 
literacy event* The idea was to have the students collect information about a 
specific theme from th& elders and then use this information to increase the 
students^ ai4 teachers'' knowledge about the topic that the class was writing 
about* The homework assignment would serve as one of L.he mediating steps to 
writing and illustrate the utility of extra-curricular sources for the 
development of writing* 

However, establishing community concerns as the higher order goal, by 
itself, is insufficient* It may help orient the students to the importance of 
going beyond' the classroom to make writing relevant and effective, but 
instruction still has to be systematically organized in so far as writing is 
going to be a me^ns to achieve this goal^ This is where the concept of a 
"zone of proximal development" is of major utility* It provides an interac-^ 
tional frame focused around the higher order goals embedded in the activity. 
In the example we cite in the body of the report, the students were required 
to interview adults and children regarding their views on cheating* This 
information was used to expand a previously written paper by including addi** 
tional details not immediately available within the classroom* The activity 
of developing a way to formally collect the information needed and how to use 
this information for writing is clearly beyond the level of coL^^cence of the 
students; However, tl . task can be accomplished with the assistance of more 
knowledgeable persons, in thi±3 instance, the teacher and parents* The teacher 
can "bridge the distance*' between what the students are able to do 
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Individually and what the task requlreb them to do by providing them with the 
help to facilitate a capable performance at this higher level* The theory 
predicts that with practice the students wilx appropriate this help and even** 
tually perform what was previously a task too advancea* independently and com- 
petently. 

This is exactly what happened* The teacher helped the students put 
together a questionnaire to structure dara collection and gave them sugges- 
tions on how to gc hsr data. Once collected » she organizecl classroom discus- 
sions to help them extract relevant information and helped them include this 
information in their writing- This is wha" tfe mean by "teaching proximally 
for communication." Proximally in the sense that instruction is calibrated to 
be in advance of what the students are individually capable of doing; this 
proximal ;oaX is established And achieved by linking instruction to the real 
world through ethnography. Ethnography provides both the content and the coir- 
text for educational activity when at the heart of the activity is the stu*- 
dent? discovering and achieving goal as part of the process of writing. 
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Basis for Pgdagoqical Reform; the RoU Ethnograp hy 



Education-il practice and pedagogical reforms are based or our undersUnding 
of the nature of teaching/learning processes, the factors that contribute to 
success or failurei the anticipated responses of students and our overa)] 
pedagogical assumptions. To attribute academic fai lure in minori ty 
(especiaUv tthnol ingui st i c minority) students to linguistic and cultural 
deceits does not sufficiently explain the data we have collected* The 
UHMtUingntss to change instructional practice max hide behind simplistic 
explanations of cultural deficits* Our research has clearly demonstrated that 
the right t/pe of instructional and pedagogical strateQtes can drastically 
change the outcomes in the educa^ on of ethnoHnguistic minority students* 
Houer>eri the reorganization of i.^tructioni the search ror new pedagogical 
strategieSf and the overall realization th.^.t there is a need for changes in 
the teaching of writingi are all directly and unequivocally related to the 
ethnographic research that preceded or accompanied pedagogical innovations. 
Part II of this report, ''Classrocm compontntr The implementation of *Mr\t\t\q 
actrvrtreSi' has shown houi the organ! rat fCTial structure of the teaching of 
writing v^a tht use the new writing modules resulted in more active and 
fruitful participation of students as well as in drasticall)^ dl^f^i^t^ent 
t&iigrblt outcomes, i*e* writing ability byMi^^ end o^ the experimental module 
Instruction* Ethnographic research wu^ highly instrumental /JJit\ the 



impltmentation of writing instruction* 



the earl/ phases of instructional 



'4'- 



work ethnographic n^^'^s increased substantially the teachtrs'' awareness of the 
sptcifrc socrocul tural conte^ct of sttidtnts and their coimunfty: tocUl class, 
linguistict subcuttura), rtligious and political differences. During tht 
activities aimijig at designing and executing ntw and experimental t^riting 
tasks, ethnographic data provided important feedback regarding the response of 
<'tudonts and their ownWontributions tn tht organization of the tasks* From^ 
the close interaction with studtnts^ parent:^ in the "CafM de ^istad" and 
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other direct interaction with cmmunity peoplej res^circhers confronted serious- 
decisions on the nature oi writing needed in the modules, namely, expository 
writing. The ongoing observation oi students during their writing exercises 
led the researchers to capitalize on stJdents^ repertoire oi a1 li^e 
t^perience* and concerns for the choice oi writing topics Jnd the si^lection oi 
analytical categories writing ?f f ect i veness* Ultimately, the types and 
proport ions oi instruct ion a 1 I'eform exper i mental ly designed and executed 
during the research period was \n direct response to the ethnogt^aphic 
ob*er vat ions and data gathered concofwni tantl y wi th the eJtperi mental 
instructional modules. 

The intimute relationship between the i»thnograph ic study oi the convnunity 
and the curriculum experimentation i^as based on the conviction that no 
effectiue curriculum change could be done without the basic ethnographic 
information about the stud^nt^^ cotmnunity ana faiitity* Thus, the Or^gantzation 
of theoretical semiDars for the teachers (ir* their capacity as co-researchers, 
trainees in ethnographic methods, innouators, classroom students, and ofter< 
friends), were designed to prepare teachers to gain a deeper underst^inding of 
the rele^^nc^ of the soc iocul tural context of education, of the need to become 
more sensitive to this context prior to becoming an effective teacher, and and 
Crf the need to target specific goals related to instructional effectiveness* 
By the same token, the organization of the i^riting modules, in •ach and all of 
its sequential phases, recognized the ethnographic data provided by the 
researchers, the parents of the pupils under study, and by the teachers 
themselves as they began to learn how to gather ethnographic data. Thus, for 
example, the use of observational Journ;ils i^as highly instrumental in helping 
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the teacners document the actual implementation of the experimental writing 
curriculum^ and also in teaching them to reflect on what had actually happened 
Qi*ring the instruction. Before we had analxied the quantitatiue results of 
the j>re- and posttests (as shown in our tables 2 and 3) teachers' Journals 
made us aware that a radical change had taken place in the classroom* As one 
teacher put i t i "I was impressed wi^h the resul t • 1 1 al so furthered my beJ i ef 
that if what is tauQht is important in the mind of the learner^ much more will 
truly be learned.** (Module 1) Or as another teacher wrote th precision and 
eloquence: **! stressed improvement in deuelopment, form* orQanii&tion and 
proofreading* I had many thC'ightful questions* The* spent the entire period 
writing. KferY few were finished at the end of the period* Exciting! At least 
7 or 8 kids asked it tttey could take them home* I almost tingled inside! The 
next day; some students still wanted to work on their papers*.* This project 
i^ teaching me at great deal. I have loads to learn about the teaching of 
writing* Hopefully, I will be a better teacher because of it^* (Module II, 
teacher) * 

ethnographic studies had focused on the need to provide a 



Brice-Heathf 1982, and many others) « few had found the tvay of uti 1 iiing 
ethngraphic data as a means to create educational change, specifically to 
Define the direction of curricular re- orm needed for the students in 
question. As reported above, in the introduction of the second part of this 
report* some ethnographers clearly stated that they had found very little 

4 

transfer value in the communicative competence of minority children from the 
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wciocgJtural conUxt, the cofwnunity, in which they lived* The tr^ins^er ot 
the ethnographic data into '^lessons" ^or curriculum reform t*jas not possible 
Uf)til ti^achers thems-lves became ethnographicallx sensitive anj competent* li 
teachers are se^s-n not only as RECIPIENTS OF RESEARCH, but also as PARTICIPANTS 
in a Joint venture o^ discouering pedagogical ualues and potentials embedded 
in the home learning enuironment, thn the dichotomy between researchers and 
practitioners is unnecessary, 

,*Vygotsl<y, EtJ^^noQ^Jiphy and PedagogicaJ R^orm 

Frorn a ^^ygotskian perspective the role relatior^htp between researchers and 
teachers as partners o^ a Joint ventxire in pedagogical discoveries was 
demanded by the uery assumption o^ required conditions ^or learning* li 
writing is seen as an *ntegra) part o^ the school interactional system^ i 
a sine qua non o^ schooling with specific skills, purposes, objectives and 
levels, then it follows that students entering level o^ skid and students' 
active role in determining the^r e^^ectiue zone o^ proximal development 
requires the intervention o^ a sensitive teacher who knows how to create the 
appropriate learning environment* In other words, ethnographic training and 
experimentation in f the development o^ writing modulis was ^he best means to 
implemtnt the induct tonal t^ectiveness o^ wachej's, because doing 

i I 

ethnographic obse^^fttions and Journals thty learnedi^o notice and document 
previously ignoi^ci cues wh ich were cri tical t/ assess the chi Idren's 
capabilities ang^'potentials* 

It is important to explain why ^rotn a Wgotskian perspective training in 
ethnographic research methods became the turning point ^or teachers In the 
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discover/ o-f teaching effectiveness, particularly in the context of writing 
instruction. Ut us take as an example some of the fundamental theoretical 
principles of this perspective* 

PRINCIPLE ONEt 1 earn ing activi t ies cannot be separated ^rom soc i al 
activities* In fact, social activities are primarily interpsycholgoical and 
allow a person to interftaUzr and deuelop cognitive skills considered to be 
primarily i ntrapsvchologi caK Thus the process of internalization seems to be 
a logical follow up to the process of social performance* It is is this se». > 
that performance precedes skills acquisition <as noted aboue in the discussion 
of the work by other ethnographers)* The significance of the principle, if 
EXPERIENCED via ethnograr*)ic inquiry, permi ts the teacher to understand 
hi^/her power to facilitate or impede children's skill acquisition it SIMPLY 
by structuring classroom participation in certain ways* The control teachers 
have on participant structures for classroom interaction permits them the 
creation of learning environm«rnts far specific students* In the context of 
writing research the teachers became gradually aware of the inter- and 
intrapsychological complementar i ty of learn ing pi^ocesses and of the 



peers art often better teachers* This lealiiation that took several weeks of 
careful observations and documentation via ethnographic Journals finally was 
translated into curriculum changes in various ways: to let peer groups form 
and work together with no interference, to use students as instructors in sane 
spec iai cases, to permi t student'^ make more dec i sions af f ect trvQ the 
organization of instruction and to monitor each others'' progress* 



significance 




efforts in obtatMng a better understanding 



of complex cognitive processes* In other words, teachers became aware that 
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PRINCIPLE TWO: Inter- and i n tr aps'/cholog real genetic transitions are not 
unidirectional but complementary and conducive to the acquisition of new 
cognitive skills at different levels of abstraction. The significance of this 
principle is that it explains further the relationship between the social 
context of learning and acquisition of certain cognitive skills* Social 
performance is no longer seen as irrelevant to the acquisition of cognitive 
sitrlls but a an integral part of th$ same process* During the theoretical 
seminars teachers became aware that peer coaching <4tmong teaciiers, in the 
context of theoretical discussions about ethnographic research) forced theii^ to 
90 back and forth from their day-to-'day experience and personal ref lection-^Vo 
the complex conceptualizations of phenomena which were comparable and had 
general prooerties. For example in the process of teaching how to edit poor 
ciwiposi t ions. The teachers effect ively ut i 1 i red peer coaching thusly. 
Teachers also became aware that at times they needed to be ^lone and think 
through some issues* while at other times they needed to cwnpare notes with 
peers. The internalization of this principle had significant consequences for 
instruction. Teachers began to observe similar responses in their own 
students and to encourage the con»if>l ementary exchanges between soc i a1 
interaction on a classroom topic and ^he individual concentration to think 
about it. The flexibility of the rn^ructionat process was truly enhancedf 
since previous*!/ some of the social exchanges were considered totally non 
relevant to t'l^ purpose of t^e instruction, 

PRIi^(CIPLE THREE: To build an adequate learning environment instructors must 
permit students to de':ermjne their zone of proximsil de^elopmentf to become 
active agents of their own learning* This principle implies that the skill 
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Uvel 0^ the entering students determines the organizational structure oi 
instruction, the level o^ instruction with respect to the sophistication 
the content as well as to the actual sociol inguistic forms used to communicate 
the content* The significance oi the active role that svjdents are expected 
to plax has been recognizea for a long time. Ulhat teacher were not aware of 
was that the skills leuel at the point of entry could be inferred more 
effectively using ethncjraphic techniques and that the participant structures 
created by the teacher were often not recognizing this diversity in enterino 
skill levels of pupils. The importance o^ appropriate communicative behavior 
was further emphasized with the next principle. 

PRINCIPLE FOUR: effectiveness in teaching requires conwnunicative competence 
which includes iociol inguistic and cultural competence as well. Communicative 
behavior proceeds by means of chains understandings and inferences which 
allow interactors to interpret the meaning from moment to moment guided by a 
cumulation of lingutsiic, paral inguistic and kinesit: cues. Because these 
interactional cues potentially have many meanings in differenct contexts^ it 
is essentia) that the interactors recognize contexts and the appropriate 
meanings associated with these contexts. Teachers have gradually become aware 
that cultural differences may entail an entirely different interpretation of 
communicative exchanges that have a specific and possibly different meaning 
v'thin the school/classroom context. The/ have learned that it is essential 
to identify for their students the context of instruction in order to enable 
understanding of instruction. In the actual implementation of writing skills 
teachers helped children articulate the precise meaning they were searching 
for. Children^'s response to violence^ love^ racism^ family problems, the 
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expressions about oano orQanizatron and "uatos locos" alt finally conuinced 
the teachers that there was a different world of meanings in the heads of the 
students, and that those hidden meanings could blossont into powerful written 
compositions* The realization of the cultural distance between some Hispanic 
children and the scnoot had net impacted the teachers' auiareness, nor had it 
if^ected teaching strateoies* This realization had in»mediate consequences? it 
created respect for indiuidual students and their worlds and ft forced the 
teachers to integrate rn the instruction with ^ome of the elements the 
students' world* This phenomenon occurred in our project as i^e transitioned 
^rom the first module to subsequently following* Ethnographic research aiid 
curriculum experimentation proued to be a pr >rful combination ^or some o^ the 
teachers/researchers who worked with us this project* Lack UteracX sKillt or 
lower leuel o^ skills to generate text, ^or example^ began to be seen in the 
soc iocul tural context o^ the students' world* Ulhile going to school and 
acquir i ng wr i ting ski Us was important for students (especi al ly H the 
instruction was geared to their leuel and was structured in ways meaningful to 
them), there were other priorities that had not been recognized by teachers: 
suru iual , both physical and emot i onal , f ami I y commi tments, economi c 
necessities, and oral conrnunication* The paucity of literacy actiufttes and 
generation of text in the homes <?special}y if compared with middle class 
Anglo fantities) was better understood when vreured from the perspectiue of ;he 
students personal backgrounds* 1 1 seems important that i n order for 
instruction to be effectiue the school needs to recognize that the students 
are often inuolued in a transitional period, making a moue trom low income and 
illiteracy family backgrounds as well as making other drastic changes in the 
attempt to comprehend a uery new complex social system in a new country* 
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Irnpl ications o-f Present Research: Combini ng Exp eriment al wt th Et hnographic 
Methods 

The impUcations o-f this ethnographic and experimental research project go 
beyond the significant -finding that indeed Hispanic junior high students^ 
including those whose home enuironment is poor in terms o-f exposure to text 
and academic ex&rci ses ^ can acqu ire the ski 1 1 s to i^r i te we i 1 5 provided there 
is appropriate instruction, motivation and sociocuHura) congruence rn 
instruction. One o-f the most remarkable -findings was that ethnographic 
training was a power-ful instrument to create educational re-form, both in terms 
of philosophical/fund^'^ienta) uiews o-f the teacher^'s role in the process o-f 
sharing knowledge as well as o-f the learner's role^ and o-f t complementarity 
o-f -functions during the communicatiue process in c1as«»roDm interaction* 

The obuious increase in writing skills exhibited by the students studied in 
this project a-fter the completion of the six modules is not only the result o-f 
*new techniques* in teaching^ nor o-f new awareness o-f teachers o-f the cultural 
background 0^ Hispanic children. It is the result of <1> a complex and subtle 
change \n the relationship between teacher and student, and <2) a radical 
change in the organization structure o-f the teaching process, mani-fested 
especially in the participant structures generated by the teachers in response 
to students'" needs. The ualut o-f ethnographic inquiry was notonly to bring 
cultural knowledge to the instructors and to auail them with new ideas -for 
building a '^culturally relevant curriculum" which did occur* The unique ualue 
of ethnographic inquiry was to train the educational practitioners to do 
research and to use research -findings -for purposes o-f innovating more 
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effective u^axs of organiiing instruction. 

The recognition that teachers themselves played a crucial role in this 
research proiifct, and they themsel.ves generated much of the innovative ways of 
teaching Junior high Hispanic students how to write we 1 1 in En^l ish| does not 
minimize the role of the researchers. In fact, researchers became more 
effective partners in the experimental project as they themtelves, side by 
side v>ith the teacherSi discovered from modi.te to module the importance of tne 
four principles discussed above and the specific tgays in which those 
principles operated. Ethnographic research is powerful in its apparent 
simplicity precisely because it demands drastic rearrangements of role 
relationships: researcher/teacheri teacher/students. Ethnographic inquiry 
changed teachers'" and researchers'" Judgements about students'" performance and 
potential, about the importance of their community life and th'rir world 
outside school I on the power of their religious beliefs and of their family 
tieSi traditions and values. Ethnographic inquiry makes us e;tamine values 
which otherwise are assume or overlooked. For e^tample, while the acceptance 
of literacy as a fundamental value and as a condition for living in the U.S. 
is assumed by the educational system; it does not necessarily hold the same 
Malue for the ethnol inguistic minority students who are concerned with more 
basic survival skills ^uch as: physical integrity and safety, family^ cultural 
integrity and community; status whitin peer group hts grasping of the 
relationship between literacy AS DEFINED BY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND IN THE SCHOOL 
CONTEXT and personal survival, and the satisfaction of more tangible dreams as 
a young person (love^ belonging in a social group, materials possessions, 
friendship! sports and genera) welfare). 
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There are other implications -from our research project -for the undi»rstandi no 
o-f educational re-form* The social and cultural distance betu^eeit home and 
school has uery speci-fic and tangible consequences for the train rng of 
teachers and the selection o-f curr iculum mater i als. H is not enough to 
recognise that the onus o-f the re-form cannot be placed primarily or 
e:<clusive]y on the shoulders o-f the learner (espec i aUy the minor i tx 
learner)* We must go beyond recognise that social and cultural distance mean 
coQnitiue distance and lower s'Ml leuel at the point o-f entry* Ih'i^ 
recognition requires a specral type and degree o-f perceptiuity on the part o-f 
the teacher. HA^hose main concern is to aim at the students'" aone o-f proximal 
deuelopment in order to be e-f-fectiue. In turnt this requires that the teacher 



sees reality -from the standpoint o-f the student and knows how to read cues 



From the realization that an e-f-fectiue curriculum re-form had to ^tart with a 
realistic assessment o-f the learning enuironment o-f students'" in the home and 
communityj m moued to the realization th£»t good uiill and technical expertise 
in teachers are necessary but not su-f-ficient in order to implement an 
, e-f-fectiue uiriting curriculum. In -fact what came accross as a simple truth was 
that writing instructors needed to learn how to communicate e-f-fectiuely with 
Junior high school children -from Hispanic background. This statement was also 
true -for Chicano teachers o#ho assumed they had high leuel o-f coimunicatiue 
competence with that p;.. vicular audience. Furthermorej a third realization 
W4S that the acquisition o-f connmunicatiue competence in the context o-f writing 
required some skills on the part o-f the teachers that permitted them evaluate 
■ the child's entering literacy leuel* At ais point we -felt we could engage in 



appropr i ately . 
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TASK 3: IMPLEHENTATION AND EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

For practical purposes ve will distinguish the concepts of implementa* 
tlon and evaluation as follows: The former Is taken to mean the process of 
execution of a plan of activities* while the latter would refer to the 
assessments of Its ef fectlveness-* Implementation should therefore li^dlcate 
the nature* steps> order and logistics underlying proposed activities; 
evaluation should spell out how the monitoring process of guaranteeing 
orderly execution and the expected outcomes of the activities will be set« 
Both implementation and evaluation allude to a distribution of roles and 
respond Ibilltles* 
Implementation 

The order of execution of planned writing activities 1$ captured in the 
timetable below: (TABLE 1) 



TABLE 1 TIMETABLE FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION AND 
EVALUATION OF WRITING ACHVITIES 



Dates 


Actlvltles/Steps 


Dec 81- Jan 82 


Planning) Interviewing of teachers* principals and 
formalizing teacher Involvement* 


Jan 1-Feb 15 


1« Training of teachers and aids* 

2«Coachlng Teachers In the Initial application of new 
teaching methods and modules* 


Feb 15-March 1 


K Intensive coaching « 

2*Formallzatlon of training for specific module* 


March 1-May 30 


^Assisting teachers to Implement all six modules* 
2*Documentlng teaching and debriefing sessions via 
vldeo*audlo tape* notes* journals* classroom observa-^ 
tions, and by collecting the written pieces produced 
by students* 


May 30- July 31 


KAnalysis of documentation and initial configuration 

of data into a cohesive first draft* 
2*Dlscusslon of findings with teachers, principals and 

parents and NIE officers* 


Aug 1-Oct 30 


l*Wrltlng of final report and its Implications for 

policy and practice* 
2*Sharlng findings with other researchers* 
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There are fundamentally seven steps involved In the execution of our 
plans; 

(1) Training of teachers 

(2) Coaching teachers in the initial stages of writing isBplementation 

(3) Restraining and/or assisting teachers to fully iJopleiDent all six 
modules 

(4) Documenting via Journals* audio /video-^tape* classroom observation 
notest etc« selected instructional sessions 

^(5) Collecting written pieces 

(6) itoalyzing all gathered information and the produced written 
pieces* and 

(7) Evaluating the entire execution of the new instructional activities. 
Steps one» two» and three are taking place at this moment* Step 

three, however, will continue for the next ten to twelve weeks until all 
twelve teachers implement six uiodules each* The order of Implementation 
is clear from the timetable presented Above* What needs to be clarified 
is the distribution of responsibilities '^nd the specifics of how the imple- 
mentation of a single module is structured* The main responsibility for 
the conceptualization of the modules has been shared by the two co-^principal 
investigators, Drs* Moll and Trueba» the field coordinator* Dr* £* Diaz, 
and the school coordinator, Rosa Diaz* Ms* Diaz^ however, has been the key 
person in the organization of these modules and the planning of activities. 
She hast with the support of Dr* Moll and the entire C*£*R* staff, designed 
and executed each training session* a series of interviews with, and question- 
naires of » teachers* Her widely recognized expertise in the training of 
teachers for writing instruction has attracted more teachers than we can 
use in our study* The instruction^ training and coaching^^of teachers has 
been done» and will continue to be done* in team by Dr* Luis Moll* Dr* 
Esteban Diaz and Ms* Rosa Diaz* 

' The documentation of the ac:.ual implementation of modules will be 
Jointly done by teachers and the above team, plus Dr* Trueba* The analysis 
and writing of findings will be the primary responsibility of the co-^principal 
investigators, assisted by Dr* and Ms* Diaz* 

To give the reader an idea of the actual process of implementation of a 
single module, let us describe the structuring of the activities involved* 
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Anatoflff of a Single Module Implementation 

We afifiuoe that prior to the liif>leiiientatlon of a specific module* the 
teachers have: 

(1) Received ln$ervlce with ethnographic information about the 
community and training In observing their ovn clasaest 

(2) Received training on pre^wrltlng skills and learned to use 
students* writing responses for generating feedback and editing* 

(3) Identified the most interesting and functionally relevant topics 
which will be the foci of the modules. 

there are training sessions and debriefing sessions^ The team of 
trainers convene the teachers for a training session and create a participa- 
tion structure that allows them to develop peer interaction of a cooperative 
nature, the trainer in charge* Ms. Dlaz> for instance* would then model 
for them and describe in detail the expected outcomes in a session. During 
this discussion* she would propose the organization of groups* the role of 
the teacher and aids, the expected responses of students* the management 
strategies to cope with potential problems* the use of rewards* and the 
basic principles behind recoiamended strategies, teachers and trainers 
exchange suggestions and plan together. 

The teachers write in detail* through a series of training sessions* 
the implementation strategies for the module in question. They then deter- 
mine the week in i^lch the module will be Implemented and execute the module. 
During the week of module Implementation* they have access to the trainers 
to solve problems or report unexpected developments or simply to consult 
on details on the module Itself or its documentation. After the module 
has been taught in class* there is a debriefing session in which teachers 
report on the outcomes of their experience. Here is where new strategies 
are planned and processes are clarified. The debriefing sessions are 
carried on in the same atmosphere of peer cooperative exchanges as the 
training sessions* under th^ low-key dlrec; ^on of the trainers. There is 
a debriefing session after each module is itplamented. the trainers collect 
documentation at the debriefing session and give immediate feedback to 
teachers individually. 
Evaluation 

The evaluation will focus on the process and the outcomes of the 
Implementation of modules. As stated before* it* alms at assessing the 
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effectiveness of the writing activity to produce better writing Instructors* 

better methods to conduct writing instruction* and measurably increment 

the writing skills of students. 

The evaluation of the process Is essentially a series of monitoring 
i I 
mechanisms that insure the timely and complete execution of pre-planned 

activities; These mechanisms should be enforced by the relevant persons 
in charge of supervising the activities. The co-^principal investigators'* 
Drs. Holl and Trueba« are responsible for enforcing the monitoring mechanisms. 
The monitoring mechanisms consist of regular staff meetings (weekly) in 
which all research staff report on their fulfillment ^f responsibilities 
related to pre-planned activities. If there is a variation in time or 
nature of the activity » there has to be a Justlf lcatlon» discussed and 
accepted by tba co-principal investigators. Monitoring weekly activities 
and readjusting working strategies is part of the management responsibili- 
ties of the co-principal investigators. ; 

The outcome evaluation is essential in order to Judge tne value of the 
entire research project. Ultimately* all ethnographic information or the 
currlcular changes guided by such information must serve the purpose of 
improving the writing instruction. Improvement is measured by the following 
crlt^la; 

(1) An Increased meaningful participation of students in writing 
activities. 

(2) An Increased production of written pieces. 

(3) The production of qualitatively* better written pieces (to be 
defined below in the context of holistic evaluation). 

(4) Evidence of the acquisition of additional skills to analyze 
and/or generate written pieces. 

(5) Evidence of Increased commitment to Invest time and effort in 
writing. 

The criteria for improvement will be applied at the end of modules 
implementation hy analyzing the documentation per group and per student. 
Criteria (1)» (2) and (5) can be readily obtained through quantitative 
or simple observational approaches. The remaining criteria* (3) and (4) 
require some discussion. 
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Criterion (4) will be used via holistic evaluation of outcomes after 
the completion of the first and last writing modules. Our approach to 
holistic evaluation in order to determine qualitative differences in 
written products as well as gains per student and/or an entire group in 
the acquisition of skills to analyze and generate written pieces is also 
structured in a way that is consistent with the theoretical principles 
guiding our research and our training sessions. (See Table 2* next page)^ 

The twelve teacherst guided by the team of trainers* will develop the 
specific criteria and score system to be used In order to distinguish a 
superior piece from an average onet and an average from a poor piece. 
Teachers will be Instructed to define In context-specific terms when the 
content of a piece is superiort or average or poor* vis-*a-*vis its structural 
and stylistic featurest its addressing of the topict its communicative 
power and relevance for the chosen audience. 

All written pieces will be read and Judged by more than one teacher* 
and the products of both the first and the last module will be read and 
scored by all twelve teacherSt and these scores will be averaged. 

A more specific description of the evaluation of each student*s 
writing performance will fall into the following categories: (1) Pre- 
activity assessment of student writing skill Uvel and attitudes* (2) 
Periodic assessment of student writing skill level and attitudes* and 
(3) Post-activity assessment of student writing skill level and attitudes. 

(1) Pre*-activity assessment of student writing skill level and 
attitude* to Includet 

(a) Survey of literacy/writing values and attitudes will be 
administered by teachers 

(b) Collection and analysis of student writing samples using 
district criteria for assessing writing skills* length oi* 
paragraph* word frequency and error analysist And the 
holistic evaluation approaches 

(c) Collection and analysis of results of student writing 
competency tests (administered 2/62) 

(d) Teacher views of student writing skill levels. (These have 
already been collected on the teacher rating of student skills 
as **Poor*' or '*moderate'*. 
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TABLE 2. EVALUATION STRATEGIES 





TYVE 


FOCUS OF EVALUATION 


1 

EVALUATION VIA ANALYSIS OF 


* 
1 

I 


PROCESS 


Monitoring mechanisms 
tnab insure Appropriate 
distribution and ful-^ 
flllment of responsi- 
bilities (see text) 


Weekly meetings* on-going 
supervisioTi uy cw*pr mc ipax 
investigators* presenta- 
tion of reports to tMiver- 
sity administrators and 
NIE officers 


OUT- 
COME 


1 

1- Student Participa- 
tion in writing 
activities 


Cumulative index scales 
including student invest-^ i 
ment of hours per week, 
complexity of tasks* 
patterns of interaction; ^ 
initiative and response 
patterns 


2. Quantity of written 
pieces produced 


Number of written pieces* 
formst outlines; and 
other pieces per week or 
montht and rate of increase 


3. Quality of written 
pieces produced 


See holistic evaluation 
process described above 


4. Formal akills to 
analyze and generate 
effective writing 


Comparison of Isst pieces 
with competency examina- 
tion* for results per child 
and group (See above dis- 
cussion) 


5. Motivation to 

communicate effect- 
ively by writing 


Ob servat ions > interviews 
and questionnaires will 
focus on attitudes 
towards writing. 
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(2) Periodic assessnent of student skill level and attitude during 
activities: 

(a) Administration of student aurvey as above 

(b) Analysis of student writings generated by project activities 

(c) Analysis of student awareness of ponnaunity*related issues 

(d) Videotaping for future analysis and de-briefing sessions 

(3) Post-activity assessment 

(a) Assessoent of student attitudes at end of project period 

(b) Comparison of pre-^ and post*performance on competency test 
adnlnistered by teacher 

(c) Assessment as per holistic and other techniques (above) 

(d) Examination of content of all student writing samples 

(e) Assessment of outcome of writing activity as impacted by 
community issues 
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V. CONTRIBUTIONS OF ETHNOGRAPHIC RESEARCH TO THE IMPLEMENTATION 

OF WRITING INSTRUCTION 

Tbe most difficult task of our contract is undoubtedly the last one: 
TASK 4:, To describe the instructional activities and to discuss in 
detail how the ethnographic information derived frois the study was used in 
the developaent of those activities . We have fulfilled part of this task 
as we described in detail nodule by module* inrpleoentation procedures* 
training of teachers* and the outstanding performance of Junior high students 
exposed to the "new'* instructional activities. The reason why it is diffi* 
cult to comply with the second part of this task* i.e.* with the discussion 
in detail of "how ethnographic information was used" in the development of 
the instructional activities* is that the task implied the existence of a 
relatively simple process going from ethnographic data to new curriculum. 
The design and implementation processes* as it was described* were not the 
result of a simple une or transfer of ethnographic data to the "new" instruc- 
tion* Ethnographic inquiry* nevertheless* had a definite and profound impact in 
the organization of the successful new writing instructional activities. In 
:>tder to clarify these statements* and consequently the nature and extent of the 
contribution that ethnographic research had In the implementation of writing 
curriculum* it is important to distinguish the different stages of the new 
writing interventions by researchers and teachers. 

In a general way» it is Important to recognize that ethnographic research 
has a definite effect on those who use it well^ because it demands the use 
of a methodology that confronts the researcher with the sociocultural reality 
of those whQse behavior is under study. The use of ethnographic inquiry* as a 
method of gathering data^ can be adapted tq different conceptual frames. 
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This was the reason ve stated in the original proposal, in the progress 
reports* and at the very beginning of this document the theoretical frame 
and assximptions with which we engaged in ethnographic research. 

Once we clarified the fact that we did not use ethnographic research 
to gather data ready*mada. or tailored to fit *^ew" writing activities* 
new lessons* or new topics* it is our duty to explain how we used the ethno- 
graphic methods. We used an ethnographic approach to understand the socio- 
cultural context of literacy for ethnollnguistic minority students* and the 
possible ways to render writing Instruction toore meaningful* engaging* reward- 
ing and effective for Ihese students. 

Ethnographic Inquiry Into the social reality of the Junior high school 

E 

ethnollnguistic minority student means the use of observational techniques* 
participant observation, Interviews and other types of inquiry techniques In 
the homes, community* schools* churches* working places* parks and streets 
of the student.^ under study. Ethnographic research has the purpose of giving 
the researcher a bett€ understanding of the place of schooling, reading* 
writing and* In a word, achieving academically for these students and their 
faxdlies. More specifically, by focusing on literacy events* their forms* 
functions and relationships to academic activities, the ethnographer is 
expected to obtain an Inside view, an emic perspective* of these students* 
behavior In school. Another important focus of ejLhno graphic inquiries is 
an understanding of culturally appropriate and effective working patterns for 
ethnic students (as compared with other students). One of the crucial factors 
determining effective working patterns and the relative eatiafaction of the 
reward system for academic work done* is the role of parents. We spent a 
great deal of time interviewing parents In an attempt to understand their 
view of schooling* literacy, writii'g, and. In general, their role as parents 
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of minority junior high school students^ By focusing our inquiry In these 
areas ve felt ve gained Insight into the very process of literacy acquisition* 
But va also realized that it took a great deal mare than the gathering of 
ethnographic information to make sense of the life style of ethnic youngsters* 
and aore than casual observations to understand the problems In learning 
how to vrite. It vas a painful Journey walking step by st^ vith parents* 
teachers and students; piecing together large amounts of data often seemingly 
unrelated* 

As our realization that an effective writing curriculum had to start by 
recognising the social reality of students* ve also became aware that teachers 
could not be instantly trained only oy passing to them information ve gained 
or by teaching tethniques* By the same token* ve also realized that the 
teachers themselves* the instructors of writing ve vere about to train* could 
not teach writing to their students simply by sharing knowledge gained from 
the experts* This realization had Important implications* We were forced to 
train teachers as "ethnographers'* In their own classrooms in order for them to 
gain insights similar to the ones we had achieved* We helped expedite the 
process of discovery and exposed the teachers to parents* and other ethnogra* 
phers* We also alternated their ethnograpt*ic inquiries with the experimental 
Instructional design (writing modules) In order for the teachers to understand 
and analyze with our help the responses of their own students in class* 
What in fact occurred was the development of an Intensive teacher training 
in which teachers played a key role In shaping their own teaching of writing 
assisted by ethnographers in the interpretation of student responses* Thus* 
the answer to our question* how did ethnography help* can be ansvered by the 
following statements* Ethnographic Inquiry: 

1* Alloved researchers to understand the social and cultural systems of 
the ethnollnguistic community* 
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2* Helped researchers understand the perceptions of ethnolinguistic 
minority parents and students regarding school, academic achieve- 
ment, and specifically, reading and writing. 

3« Was used by researchers to train teachers and help them gain 
insights into their students* behavior* values* capabilities and 
potential. 

4* . Was used by teachers to re-structure the writing, curriculum and 
the participation structures during class resulting in a more 
active involvement of students in those activities* 

5* Was instrumental in making teachers shift the locus of control 

for the organization of writing teams* for the selection of writing 
topics, and for the identification of approprlare assessment of 
writing improvement* 

6. Was instrumental in permitting researchers to understand the role of 
parents in their children*s acquisition of writing skills. 

7* Was highly beneficial in understanding the crises, conflicts, 
acculturation trends* and overall position of ethnic parents, 
* vis-a-vis school demands. 

8. Was definitely indispensable to the researchers in the articulation 
and evaluation of findings and outcomes of this project* both in the 
more tangible ones (e.g. outstanding written pieces produced by 
students for the last two modules) as well as in the least tangible* 
(the profound changes in teacher attitudes) often inferred from 
casual comments made in encounters with teachers, or written in " 
their Journals. 
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From the above eight contributions of ethnographic inquiry* 2.> 3.> 
4. and 5. deal with the process of writing* that is> the students' struggle 
Co develop autonomously a suitable language production system. Because 
ve were dealing with bilingual students* it is important to point out the 
additional contributions brought in by ethnographic methods. 

^y efforts to acquire literacy involve the use of multiple skills* 
social) linguistic* cultural* cognitive and so on. These skills are used 
to conceptualize the audience* the potential inessage (its purpose and form)* 
the writer's role and the organization of message coinponents vis-^-vis 
expected outcomes* role perceptions* etc. etc. What is unique for the student 
acquiring writing skills in a second language is precisely every thing other 
than the similarities of processes. A native Spanisli speaking ^tudent learn-* 
ing to write in English has to make special adjustments in at least three 
fundamental aspects of the process of autonomous language production; (1) 
The identification of the audience* (2) the internalization of the 'Titer's 
role* and (3) the articulation of the communicative message vis-a-vis writer's 
and audience's roles* social norms of interaction* expected outcomes* and 
cognitive/cultural congruency. 

The identification of the audience for whom the message is tailored 
requires a good knowledge of the classes of audiences* the linguistic* 
social and cultural means to contextualize the inessage for this audience* 
the linguistic repertoire and the names of appropriate communicative behavior 
of such audiences. Approximations and configurations often show that students 
are not sure of the appropriate ways of speaking to the adult world (even 
within their community) about issues that transcend community domains; 
parenting* drugs* violence* cheating* and other moral issues. Even if the 
issue at hand seems to be relevant to both Chicano and non Chicano audiences* 




you must recognize the different cultural norms ruling the tone* the issues » 
the purpose and outcomes of the written piece if it was addressed to a non 
Chicano audience* Fre-witlng activities become essentially an intensive 
course in '*knov your audience and the issues" before you clarify your role 
and the topic. A student may in fact have full control of the topic (gangs, 
growing up in a Chicano community, etc«) but may not know much about what 
to tell an English speaking adult about it« A rapid Increase in audience 
f ictionalization seems to come from direct peer and teacher coaching, and to 
produce a drastic development in written language production* The second type 
of problem confronted by the secondary school ethnollnguistic minority student 
is In the Internalization of his/her role as ^ writer, i«e«, the f ictionaliza- 
tion of the author's role« This problem is much more profound than a simple 
dilemma of whether to use Spanish or English In writing* For a relatively 
isolated Chicano Junior High student, the question of "Who am I?" to specifi- 
cally these English speaking adults, is a serious one* We are dealing with 
mutual stereotyping, traumatic experiences In face-to-face and through text 
Interaction* 'Vho am I?" "Well, I*m Raza, a Chicano, and you are a GABACHO/' 
The issues beyond simple group Identity of author /audience written Interaction 
go precisely to the essence of the problem In communication: the implied 
assumptions about what **yo\i think I think; what I know you know, etc* etc." 
How do you go about selecting appropriate lexical items In a second language 
for the speakers of that language if you don't really know how they perceive 
your role as a Chicano writer* Furthermore, if you are dealing with issues 
that qualify the relationships of the writer with the audience (i*e*, educa*- 
tional or economic Inequality* social Injustice, etc*), it becomes more difficult 
to select a consistent role as author* The third and most serious problem, 
although Intimately related to problems of role perception and the possible 
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lack of cross-cultural validity of author /audience f IclConallzatlon, la one 
chat consists of a difficulty in articulating the integral components of a 
written piece into a cohesive whole. The syntactic and other linguistic 
skills required are only part of the cultural faotlliarity with appropriate 
discourse patterns needed for the effective manipulation of a language 
production system. At the macro*level, the overall structure of a written 
piece consists of multiple interrelated pieces that are fitting the Jigsaw 
puzzle; each piece has a place, a function, and makes a partial contribution 
to the overall intended message vis-a-vis the implied relationship between 
writer and audience. The local choices are appropriate only in the context 
of the overall piece. In order to manage the composing process the writer 
must face constantly the overall picture. 

Prior to the experimental interaction we designed via the six modules, 
we knew that students were poor writers, and that they wrote typically on 
assigned topics as short term unavoidable tasks. When writing was conceptualized 
as an attractive and long term task, holistic view and overall conflgurat. ^n 
of the interrelated components in a written piece became more clear. It 
was precisely here that the intervention of the instructors was more helpful. 
The comments below will clarify this statement. 

The traditional role of writing instructors assumed that the transfer 
from face-to-face oral communication to communication through text (reading 
and/or writing) was a simple switch of symbolic means of expression; i.e. from 
sounds to letters or written characters. If children kr.2v how to speak, 
it was assumed, they should know how to convert speech into writing. Gradu- 
ally, writing instruction became more sophisticated and recognized the 
differences between communication through text and face to face interaction. 
The latter permitted interactors to offer each other a cumulation of cues, 
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checking on chains of understanding* corroborating with paralingulstlc and 
kineslc cues the meanings of messages (linguistic* social and other meanings). 
As ve move towards more sophisticated analyses of writing) ve realize that 
ve are dealing vlth cognitive and linguistic processes that required additional 
akllls. Furthermore, as ve examine the acquisition of writing skills in 
English by speakers of other languages, we find that there is a subctantial 
amount of cultural ane^ social Imowledge (above and beyond the required 
linguistic pr'^'iciency) in order to conceptualize appropriately a written 
piece, 

the implications of our basic findings regarding the need for a profound 
preliminary acculturation concomitant or prior to literacy acquisition ii^ 
the second language, are confirmed by our observations of the socialization 
processes of Hispanic parents. They too must learn how to deal vlth text 
about ^'school things** and how, behind the **school things'* there is a vast 
and unknown world of coii^)lex subsystems. 

The teacher who is in charge of writing is privileged over other teachers. 
He/she alone has the opportunity to facilitate and increase dramatically the 
students* literacy skills in their most fundamental problematic aspects: 
(1) the identification of the audience: school, surrounding Anglo-American 
society, subsystems representatives, etc.> (2) the author *s role, the Chlcano 
secondary school student, with a growing billngualism, blculturalism and 
blliteracy, i.e., a person who is richer by means of his/her cultural exper- 
ience and who can communicate with culturally diverse audiences, and (3) 
the articulation of the written piece which could be enhanced by a greater 
cognitive flexibility and the linguistic repertoire of first and second 
languages. 

Teachers* role in facilitating the development of writing skills in 
Hispanic and other linguistic minority students is profoundly linked to the 
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ethnographic inquiry method* It vas indeed through a series of intensive 
in-service training and observations t: - .t teachers became co-researchers, 
and ultimately they came to understand the problems of ethnic students* 
Their abundant testimony, sunuuarlied in Fart IV, emphasises two basic facts; 
(1) drastic improvement in writing instruction is possible, and (2) such 
iiif>rovement requires a deeper understanding of the writing process and an 
adjustment of classroom participant structures* 

Improvement in six short months cannot be the result of the development 
of entirely new linguistic, cognitive and academic skills* It is more likely 
the creation of a suitable classroom environment permitting students to 

Interact with peers and teachers in a different way, and learn more rapidly 

I I 

how to identify a^topic, an audience, one*s own role in writing, and the 
organization of a written piece* They seemed to learn faster by Incr'^asing 
their purposive communication in smallev peer groups, and by experimenting 
a great deal under the watchful eye of t\e teacher* The nature of the teacher^s 
role changed drastically as the students stnall groups devoted themselves to 
exploring together the writing of a piece and executing the task step by step* 
Not that the teacher*s role was less important; it was selectively used for 
momen;:$ when her/his intervention was needed* 

In sum, there is no easy way to argue about the usefulness of a 
methodological instrument so intricately Imbedded in the conceptual scheme 
framing an entire research design* In spite of this difficulty^ we can 
see the undeniable impact this NIE project has n^de in the South Bay. 

To conclude this part we must allude to several sets of outstanding 
implications from the findings so far analyzed* One set ol implications 
deals with the need to rectify current conceptions of ethnic student capabll-^ 
Ities for development of literacy skills* The second deals with teacher 
training, l*e*, with the notion that teacher*s behavior and attitudes can 
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be aodified by 8iiif>ly sharing knowledge with them; end the third, deals 
with the researcher; that is, how the researchers and teachers together 
can produce desired changes in school curriculum if th^y work in team and 
discover together the underlying social reality of students* responses. 

The ethnolingulstic minority students who started with very low writing 
scores, and over a period of three or four months, increi^sed these skills 
dramatically, did not change in that short period of tine their basic cognitive 
strxzctures and/or their intellectual capability* The potential was there 
always* What triggered the change in academic performance was a definite 
change in the organizational structure of classroom participation* the 
rewards system, the role of the teachers, the role of the student, and the 
overall Investment of effort in culturally appropriate social/academic work 
units. Most of these changes were engineered by the efforts ot researchers, 
teachers^ parents and students* But students had the most powerful influence* 
Teachers, parents and students themselves were liappily surprised to see the 
results* 

Another ii^)ortant discovery for all involved in the project was the 
amount of effort and personal investment required to re-train a handful of 
Intelligent, motivated and well prepared young teachers* The nature of the 
training was not the exchange of techniques primarily* It was indeed the 
overall adaptation of the Instruction of writing to a student population 
that was eager to share the responsibilities of re-shaping the curriculum* 
andt more importantly, that knew more than the teachers the content of what 
they wanted to write. Teachers* Journals reveal's touching story, step by 
step, of the painful realizations that previous efforts, notions and strategies 
had not been adequate* 

A third implication from our findings is the need to redefine the 
relationship between researcher and teachers (co**researchers and collaborators)* 
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As researchers ve ]mov we tieed tne help of the practitioners to 8^^ entree 
into the school* classroou» )nd th^' homes of students. But we often forget 
that the very attalysls of the ^iSatra we gather requires the insights* experience 
and expertise of the teacher* But the ceacher cannot be of help to unless 
he/she Is trained; and tralnln.^; t?*<^3 time, effort and dedication* Further- 
more* the teacher alone off*en caunot create currlcular changes In spite of 
his/her high level of technical competence. The researcher*s contribution 
Involves the exposure to Ideas and Inquiry methods that force teachers to 
re*think and re-evaluate teaching processes* and students* responses. Together* 
researchers and teachers can accomplish a great deal more Ir the Improvement 
of instruction. 
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